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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N R. ASQUITH introduced his Budget on Thursday 
B I afternoon. The actual revenue received during the 
year 1906-7 was £144,814,000, and the actual expenditure 
£139,415,000. There is thus a realised surplus of £5,399,000. 
That sum, it is hardly necessary to remind our readers, is not 
Mr. Asquith’s to spend or to give away, but is automatically 
handed over to the Commissioners of the National Debt. 
This large surplus is certainly most gratifying, but when its 
origin is examined in detail it will be seen that it is to a very 
considerable extent due to accident. For example, the Coal- 
tax in its last throes produced £334,000 more than was 
anticipated owing to an unexpected activity in the export 
trade. Again, the Estate-duties yielded £1,200,000 more than 
the Estimates owing to an unexpected mortality among the 
millionaires. There was also an increase of £441,000 in the 
profit of the Mint, which was quite unexpected. One of the 
contributory causes of the sudden rise in the demand for silver 
coin was, Mr. Asquith stated, the General Election. Taking 
the taxes on the present basis, Mr. Asquith estimates that the 
revenue for the current year—that is, 1907-8—will be 
£144,190,000. The expenditure for the current year, on the 
other hand, he estimates at £140,757,000, This gives him an 
estimated surplus of £3,433,000. This sum, plus £600,000 
due to the increase of the Death-duties, is the sum which Mr. 
Asquith has at his disposal. 


Mr. Asquith’s proposals for dissipating his estimated 
surplus are as follows. He leaves indirect taxation exactly 
as it is, but in the matter of direct taxation, though he is 
prepared to lose £1,250,000 in differentiating the Income-tax 
by taxing earned incomes not exceeding £2,000 a year at 9d. 
he proposes to recover this million and a 
quarter by a graduation of the Death-duties. The gradua- 
tion, which is to affect estates of over £150,000, is to take 
place up to estates of amillion. Estates exceeding £150,000 but 
under £250,000 will pay in future at a 7 per cent. rate, and by 
increments of 1 per cent. per £250,000 till a million is reached, 
where the duty will be 10 per cent. instead of, as now, 74 per 
cent. After this point Mr. Asquith introduces a new element 
in the shape of a super-tax. Estates over £1,000,000 but 
under £1,500,000 will pay at the rate of 10 per cent. on the 
first million and of 11 per cent. on the remainder. If the 
estate is £2,000,000, the first million will pay 10 per cent. and 
This will go on till estates of 


instead of Is., 


the second million 12 per cent. 





over £3,000,000 are reached, which will pay 15 per cent. on 
everything over the first million. ‘ There,” said Mr. Asquith, 
“we stop.” These alterations in direct taxation do not, 
however, trench on Mr. Asquith’s estimated surplus. Of that 
sum he proposes next year to devote £1,500,000 to the 
redemption of Debt. Next, he will require £200,000 for 
necessitous schools. This will leave him with £2,250,000 in 
hand next year, and this sum he proposes to regard as a 
nucleus for old-age pensions. 


Mr. Asquith’s account of the progress already made in 
paying off the Debt since the war was, on the whole, very 
satisfactor 


“The funded Debt on April Ist, 1906, was £634,048,000; 
on March 3lst, 1907, it was £631,929,000, a reduction of 
2,119,000. The unfunded Debt was £65,713,000, as compared 
with £51,713,000, or an apparent reduction of £14,000,000. The 
actual reduction, however, was only £9,000,000, owing to the 
temporary drop in Treasury Bills. The permanent reduction 
effected during the year on the National Debt was £13,714,000; 
but it was only right to say that £3,400,000 was due to the old 
Sinking Fund left by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
additions made to the National Debt by the late war were as 
follows :—Treasury Bills, £13,000,000; two sets of Exchequer 
Bonds, amounting in all to £24,000,000; war loan and stocks 
falling due in 1910, £30,000,000; and a new issue of Consols, 
£92,000,000 ; so that the total addition made to the Debt of the 
country in consequence of the war was £159,000,000.” 


Of this War Debt, £20,000,000 had been paid off, chiefly in the 
last two years. That is assuredly no mean achievement. 





The reception of the Budget has, on the whole, been favour- 
able, and the debate which followed was not of a very critical 
kind. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, however, made a very 
interesting and, as we think, sound point when he asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give a closer definition of 
earned income. How was he going to treat income derived 
from land? Suppose a farmer was also the owner of the 
land. Was a portion of his return to be treated as rent and 
as unearned? Or suppose the landowner derived £1,500 from 
an estate which he did not farm, but which he managed him- 
self, devoting his time to estate management, which thus 
became his business, was his income to be treated as earned or 
unearned ? Similar instances, we may add, might also no 
doubt be found in the case of small private companies 
managed by the owner of the shares. Here the dividend, or 
at any rate by far the greater part of it, is really earned 
income. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply declared that it 
would be for the taxpayer to show that the income on which 
he claimed a lower rate of tax was income that he was actually 
earning himself. That no doubt is a correct answer; but we 
think that the taxpayer in question should be helped by a 
detailed official definition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also stated that the question as to how far pensions were to be 
regarded as deferred pay or as accumulated savings, and how 
far they were therefore earned, was one to be adjusted after 
consideration and discussion. It seems to us that pensions 
given in respect of services rendered ought always to be 
regarded as earned income. Mr. Asquith refused to allow the 
man whose income is just over £2,000 to pay on the lower rate 
on that part of the income which is within the exemption. 
Possibly he could not make a concession here without a great 
loss to the revenue; but no doubt the logical and the just 
plan would be to allow the man with £2,500 a year to pay at 
the lower rate in respect of £2,000, and at the higher rate 
only on the £500. 


The Kiog and Queen, accompanied by Princess Victoria, 
arrived at Malta last Saturday on board the ‘ Victoria and 
Albert.’ Their Majesties were received by the Governor, Sir 
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Charles Mansfield Clarke, and then drove to the Palace. No 
troops lined the streets, which were thronged by the 
enthusiastic inhabitants. While the King was inspecting the 
Royal Malta Artillery the crowd burst through the lines of 
the guard waving their hats and cheering. On leaving the 
Palace the King and Queen drove to Admiralty House, and 
were received by Admiral Sir Charles Drury. In the evening 
there was a dinner on board the Admiralty yacht ‘Enchantress.’ 
On Sunday afternoon the King and Queen drove to San 
Antonio, and in the evening the King gave a dinner on board 
the Royal yacht. On Monday morning the Naval Brigade 
was reviewed, and afterwards the King unveiled a statue of 
the late Sir Adrian Dingli, sometime Chief Justice of the island. 
On Tuesday morning there was a military parade. The King 
had luncheon with the officers of the Malta Militia, and was 
afterwards photographed with them. Every evening the fleet 
and the Royal yacht were illuminated. The weather was 
splendid. Only those who know Malta can realise how 
exquisitely the odd mixture of Europe, Asia, and Africa in 
the island lends itself to the gaiety of such bappy occa- 
sions. The Royal yacht left for Naples on Wednesday 
morning. 


At the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, which 
opened under the presidency of Mr. Andrew Carnegie in New 
York on Monday, a Jetter was read from Mr. Roosevelt. The 
letter expressed strong sympathy with the aims of the 
Congress, but invited all men whose earnestness in the cause 
did not happen to be joined to responsibility in upholding 
the nation’s honour not to insist on the impossible, and thus 
postpone the day when the possible might be achieved. “ Harm, 
and not good,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “ would result if the most 
advanced nations—those in which most freedom for the 
individual is combined with most efficiency in securing orderly 
justice as between individuals—should by agreement disarm 
and place themselves at the mercy of other peoples less 
advanced and still in a stage of military barbarism or military 
despotism. Anything in the nature of general disarmament 
would do harm, and not good, if it left the civilised and peace- 
loving peoples—those with the highest standards of municipal 
and international obligation and duty—unable to check 
the other peoples who have no such standards and who 
acknowledge no such obligations.” In conclusion, Mr. Roose- 
velt hoped that a general Arbitration Treaty would be adopted 
by the nations, and that the Hague Conference would become 
a permanency and acquire greatly increased powers. 

It is reported from Morocco that the Sultan’s Commissioner 
has signed a contract with a German firm for the construction 
of public works, including a boulevard and a new system of 
drainage, at Tangier. On the face of it, it looks as though 
the German Legation and the Sultan had agreed to ignore 
Articles 106 and 107 of the Algeciras Protocol, which 
stipulate that such contracts can only be granted by 
adjudication. The German explanation appears to be that 
the arrangement was made directly between the Sultan and 
the German firm, and that the whole matter is therefore out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Protocol. If the facts and the 

explanation be as we have stated, then we can only describe 
them as exceedingly unsatisfactory. Even Protocols havea 
spirit as well as a letter. 


Herr Bassermann, the leader of the National Liberals in 
the Reichstag, made a remarkable speech in Berlin on 
Monday. He said, according to the Times correspondent, 
that “ England was everywhere, England’s King was every- 
where.’ The days of German influence when the Triple 
Alliance was strong were past. ‘The Alliance was in its 
dotage, and speeches and assurances could not revive it. 
England had entangled Russia in war with Japan. France 
was now so “arrogant” that Germans “contemplated the 
maintenance of peace with a certain anxiety.” England was 
proposing what Herr Bassermann inaccurately called “ dis- 
armament” in order to confront Germany with the dilemma 
of choosing between being called the disturber of peace and 
surrendering to an arrangement to her own disadvantage. 
Germany would accept no dictation as to her armaments, and 
he “advised the English to make a note of it.” We said the 


ca 
Conference, we thought it very indiscreet in him to have Written 
it, as the Germans would take it as proposing a dilemma to 
them. His words now come home to roost. The best plan 
is never to give such words a chance of doing so, 





We note with great satisfaction that a movement is on foot 
to bestow some special mark of the national gratitude on Lord 
Cromer, and that it is suggested that this should take the 
form of a money grant. We very much hope that the 
Government will propose such a grant to the House of 
Commons, and that Lord Cromer will not veto the scheme, 
It is no secret that Lord Cromer is anything but a rich 
man, and, though he never encouraged undue lavishness or 
extravagance in the style of living adopted at the British 
Agency, his official salary only just enabled him to keep up 
the large establishment required by his official position, and to 
meet the great calls made upon the purse of one who was not 
only the actual ruler of Egvpt, but also the head of the Britis) 
colony in Cairo. Lord Cromer’s friends have felt for many 
years that his salary ought at least to have been as large ag 
that of the Governor of Madras (£8,000) or the Ambassador 
in Paris (£10,000). Yet, as a matter of fact, it was only 
£6,500, and this though Cairo is an exceedingly expensive 
place in which to live according to the European standard, 
Lord Cromer’s feelings in the matter made it impossible 
to suggest an increase of pay for the British Agent during 
his tenure of the office, but we think it is only right that the 
whole matter should, on a new appointment, be carefully 
reconsidered. 





The by-election in North Belfast has resulted in a Unionist 
victory, Mr. Clark, the official Opposition candidate, being 
returned by a majority of 1,827 over Mr. William Walker, 
the Labour candidate, who, thongh not personally a Home. 
ruler, received the Home-rule vote. In 1906 Sir D. Dixon 
(Unionist) only secured a majority of 291, and this though he 
had represented the constituency for more than ten years, 
His opponent a year ago was Mr. Walker. The difference is, 
we believe, to be accounted for by the fact that Home-rule 
was in 1906 not before the electorate, and that it now is 
owing to the manner in which the Government have outlined 


their Irish policy. 


The first meeting of the Colonial Conference was held at 
the Colonial Office on Monday. Lord Elgin presided, but 
Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman was present and officially 
welcomed the Premiers. By this wise step he showed 
that he recognised what we are sure is the feeling of the 
nation,—that the Colonial Conference is no longer a Depuart- 
mental affair, but, as Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Deakin said, 
“a meeting of a Government with Governments.” The 
Premiers present were Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Mr, Deakin, Sir 
J. G. Ward, Dr. Jameson, Mr. F. R. Moor, and General Botha. 
Sir Robert Bond had been detained for a day or two in New- 
foundland. Among the British Ministers present were 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Haldane, Lord Tweedmouth, Mr. John 
3urns, Mr. Lloyd-George, and Mr. Churchill. Lord Elgin 
opened the Conference by reading a telegram from the King, 
which conveyed a “warm welcome” to the Premiers. “I 
shall look forward with pleasure,” the King said, “to receiving 
them on my return to England...... I am confident that 
the decisions arrived at will tend towards the closer union of 
my Colonies to the Mother-country and to the strengthening 
and consolidation of my Empire.” 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s address to the Con- 
ference was admirable both in substance and inform. We 
must pass over the warmth and gracefulness of his welcome, 
and his sympathetic reference to Mr. Chamberlain, and note 
the definite proposals of the Government for helping forward 
the business of the Conference. The different members of the 
Government will be present to take part in the discussion 
of questions which affect their Departments. Thus the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of the Board 
of Trade will state their views on finance. Questions of 
Preference, the Prime Minister said, would no doubt take an 
important place, and would receive the frankest and fullest 
consideration from the Government. If the Government 
were compelled on certain points to differ from some of the 





other day that though we agreed with the excellent sentiments 
of Sir Henry Campbel!-Bannerman’s article on the Hague 





Premiers, he knew that they would differ in a perfectly 
friendly way. ‘The Government could not go behind the 
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jeclared opinions of the country. Sir W. Laurier, Mr. 
Deakin, i Soh Ward, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Moor, and 
General Botha, whose remarks were interpreted by his 

retary, each spoke. General Botha repeated the loyal 
seatinente with which we are bappily becoming familiar, and 
sdied that he came with an open mind and with the one 
desire of helping his colleagues. 








On Tuesday the Colonial Premiers were the guests of the 
City Corporation at the Guildhall, and received the freedom 
of the City. As they drove through the decorated streets they 
were loudly cheered, General Botha obviously being the 
favourite of the crowd. Sir J. Dimsdale delivered an address 
of welcome before each Premier received a copy of the 
freedom in a gold box. After luncheon, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
made an important speech in acknowledging the toast pro- 
posed by the Lord Mayor, from which we have quoted at 
large elsewhere. It is clear that this most experienced of 
Premiers bas no shadow of fear that the Conference will fail 
because it is presided over by a Free-trade Government. In 
the evening a banquet was given by the Eighty Club. On 
Wednesday evening the Premiers dined with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, and on Thursday 
night a banquet of gigantic proportions took place at the 
Albert Hall under the auspices of the 1900 Club. It is 
very pleasant to observe the genuine note of satisfaction that 
prevails at all the gatherings which the Premiers have 
honoured with their presence. The ordinary Englishman 
who is obliged, or fancies himself obliged, to attend a public 
banquet as a rule deplores his fate in unmeasured tones. The 
most jaded and discontented of public diners-out are, however, 
to be found going to the Conference social functions, not 
merely without grumbling, but with enthusiasm. The reality 
of the interest awakened by the Conference is a very signifi- 
cant fact. 





A very satisfactory announcement, foreshadowed by recent | 
remarks of Mr. Sydney Buxton, was made in the House of | 
Commons on Monday with regard to the postage to Canada. | 
Hitherto the postage on British newspapers, magazines, and | 
trade journals has been a halfpenny per two ounces, or about | 
fourpence per pound, at which rate most British publications 
have been unable to obtain a footing in Canada. An arrange- | 
ment has now been made between Mr. Sydney Buxton 
and Mr. Lemieux, the Dominion Postmaster-General, by 
which on and after May Ist the postage on such publi- 
cations is to be reduced to a penny per pound, with a 
limit weight of five pounds for a packet. The arrange- 
ment, which will remain in force for four years, unless | 
previously modified or concluded by mutual agreement, 
will place newspapers and magazines published in Great 
Britain in as favourable a position towards Canada as that 
occupied by those of any other country, and bas been arrived 
at in consideration of the fact that the Canadian Government 
undertakes to carry free of ocean transit all British news- 
papers, magazines, and trade journals sent from the United 
Kingdom to Canada by vessels under contract with the 
Canadian Government. 








Simultaneously. with the conclusion of this agreement, 
which, it is hoped, will give a great stimulus to British 
trade, comes the announcement that the Dominion Govern- 
ment have, in their amended Postal Convention with the 
United States, raised the rates on second-class matter, the 
effect of which will be to reduce the circulation in Canada of | 
low-class American magazines and “yellow” journals. Mr. 
Buxton need have no fear of any reasonable Free-trader 
accusing him of a derogation from sound principles. It was | 
most unreasonable and injurious that British publications | 
could only be sent into Canada under conditions which made | 
their circulation impossible. 











On Wednesday afternoon, under the Ten Minutes Rule, 
the Attorney-General asked leave to introduce a Bill estab- | 
lishing a Court of Criminal Appeal. The proposed Court, to 
which the powers now possessed by the Court of Crown Cases 
Reserved will be transferred, is to consist of seven Judges of 
the King’s Bench Division, to be selected and presided over 
by the Lord Chief Justice. On matters of law the right of | 
appeal is to be unqualified; on matters of fact leave to appeal | 


must first be obtained from the Court itself. It is not pro- 
posed that there should be retrial, but the Court will have the 
power to call for fresh evidence, and to confirm, set aside, or 
modify the conviction. Provision will also be made to supply 
poor men with legal advice if necessary. The prerogative of 
mercy will be left untouched, but the Home Secretary will 
have the advantage of being able to take the opinion of the 
Court of Appeal. It is obvious that the chief difficulty in 
connexion with the proposal is that, if the Bench is already 
undermanned, it is not fit to undertake the serious additional 
labour involved in the establishment and composition of the 
new Court. 


In the House of Lords on Wednesday, the question of the 
Government’s shipbuilding programme for the Navy being 
raised by Lord Brassey, Lord Tweedmoutb, in an optimistic 
speech, declared that they were all agreed that we must keep 
the command of the sea at any cost The Government had 
endeavoured to show their willingness to agree to the limita- 
tion of armaments at the Hague Conference; but if the other 
Powers dissented, they would go into the Conference absolutely 
unpledged, or only pledged to the maintenance of their relative 
position to that of other countries in regard to armaments. 
The question of naval policy was raised in the Commons on 
the same evening by Mr. Bellairs, who moved a Resolution, 
seconded by Mr. F. E. Smith, condemning the ill-considered 
changes, the undue secrecy, and the undesirable methods of 
influencing public opinion to which the present Board of 
Admiralty bad resorted. Mr. Robertson in reply declared 
that “The Truth about the Navy” was not written by an 
Admiralty official. He admitted that it had been circulated 
to a certain extent by the Board; but in former years 
publications criticising the Government had also bcen 
similarly subsidised. In conclusion, he declared on his own 
responsibility that never in the history of the Navy had 
it been as efficient for war as it now was. It spite of Mr. 
Robertson’s unsatisfactory and unconvincing statement, Mr. 
Bellairs’s Motion was negatived without a division. The real 
need is a well-designed and temperately conducted inquiry 


| into the present state of the Navy and into the chief points 


of policy adopted by the Board of Admiralty. By refusing 
such inquiry the Government are accepting a very grave 
responsibility. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the lull in the discussion of 


Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill will be used by the Secretary of 
State for War and the friends of the Militia to reconsider 


| the whole position, and to endeavour to find some form of 


compromise which may save that force from extinction, while 
at the same time not impairing the essentials of the Govern- 
ment scheme. That such a compromise can be found if there 
is a little goodwill on both sides we do not doubt. If the 
existing terms of Militia service are retained, plus an engage- 
ment for oversea service on embodiment and six months’ 
preliminary training, terms which would give the Militia a 
very special value, we do not see why the drafting difficulty 
should not be got rid of, partly by relying on drafts from the 
Volunteers, partly by raising a new Militia Reserve, and 
partly by increasing the numbers of each Militia battalion, 
and thus enabling it to supply a limited draft to its Regular 
regiment on mobilisation. We do not suggest that this is the 
ideal compromise, but we do say that one could be found on 
some such lines. 


The Thaw murder trial ended abortively on Friday week. 
After deliberating for forty-seven hours, during which it is 
stated that eight ballots were taken, the jury disagreed, and bail 


| having been refused, the prisoner remains in prison to stand a 


new trial. The conduct of the trial bas nowhere been more 
unsparingly condemned than in the United States, and no 
better comment is possible than that of the New York: World; 
“The trial has been a grave scandal and the necessity of 
trying Thaw again carries with it the necessity of never again 
trying him, or anybody else, in a way that makes the American 
criminal procedure an object of derision on two continents.” 
To secure that end it is above all things needful to heighten 
the status and prestige of American Judges. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Apr. 11th, 
Consols (23) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<e 
THE BUDGET. 


R. ASQUITH’S second Budget must be pronounced 
a sound one. It is true that it touches dangerous 
ground in one or two places, and that it foreshadows for 
next year the establishment of that most dangerous form 
of Socialism, indiscriminate outdoor relief for the aged 
under the alias of old-age pensions. Taking the Budget, 
however, as it actually stands, and for what it actually 
proposes to do, it must be admitted to be good and honest 
finance. Before, however, we deal with it in detail we 
must register a word of protest against this ill-omened 
scheme for old-age pensions. State-given old-age pensions 
must prove a double curse. They will not merely be a 
step in the direction of national pauperisation, but the 
vast sums required to grant them cannot be raised with- 
out recourse to indirect taxation, and indirect taxation 
cannot be increased to any large extent without the intro- 
duction of Protection. That being so, the spectacle of 
Mr. Asquith beating his breast and declaring that though 
he will take the first step towards old-age pensions as soon 
us possible, he will never desert Free-trade, leaves us cold. 
It is enough for us to know that he is determined to 
adopt a policy which when carried out must in all human 
probability lead to the destruction of our Free-trade 
system. Protection is always the child of bloated expendi- 
ture. That is the universal teaching of history. 

The first, though not the most sensational, point to 
be noticed is Mr. Asquith’s declaration that a greater 
effort must be made to pay off Debt, and his determination 
to devote this year a million and a half for this 
purpose, apart from the automatic operation of the old 
Sinking Fund, under which the National Debt Commis- 
sioners take possession of everything in the shape of 
realised surplus. Next, Mr. Asquith intends to differen- 
tiate the Income-tax. In future there is to be a distinction 
drawn, which has never been drawn before, between earned 
and unearned incomes. He will give a relief of 3d. in the 
pound on earned incomes which are not above £2,000 
a year. ‘The professional man and the man who, 
whether in the Civil Service, the Army, or the Navy, or 
in any trade or business, enjoys an income of not over 
£2,000 a year, will only pay three-fourths of the Income- 
tax which he now pays. No doubt in practice there are a 
good many people living upon trust funds who are very 
much in the position of men drawing salaries,—that is, they 
have no power whatever over their capital, and are in a 
sense in receipt of salaries. 'These men will probably feel 
it hard that the Income-tax was not graduated instead of 
differentiated. Looking at the matter broadly, however, 
we think it must be admitted that there is a_ real 
difference between earned and unearned incomes. The 
man whose income is earned, if he lives long enough, is 
almost certain to lose that income through the incapacity 
of age. He is therefore obliged, if he is a prudent man, 
not to live upon the whole of his income, but to set aside a 
portion of it in order to make provision for his old age. 
He must also make a similar provision for incapacity 
through illness or through some change in trade or 
commerce which reduces, or deprives him of, his income. 
The man who lives on an income derived from capital is, 
as a rule, not under the necessity of making a similar 
provision against old age or illness, though if his interest 
is only a life interest, he may, like a professional man, 
have to save for his children. Speaking generally, then, 
the man with the earned income can only afford to spend, 
or ought only to spend, say, two-thirds of what he gains. 
He may therefore justly claim that the amount which he 
saves each year shall not be treated as income. The 
principle is indeed already admitted to a certain extent in 
the case of payments for life insurance. 

While dealing with earned Income-tax, Mr. Asquith 
proposes to abolish the three years’ average, a change 
which we think reasonable, though it is by no means 
certain that it will benefit the Exchequer. To prevent 
evasion he also provides that every one is to make a 
declaration of income. That provision will no doubt 
cause a good deal of trouble, worry, and burnings of 
heart, even to those who have no desire to avoid paying 
what they are legally obliged to pay. At the same time, 
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it is difficult to say that the proposal is unreasonable, or 
in any true sense harsh. Mr. Asquith estimates that the 
loss to the Treasury from the application of the principle 
of differentiation will be £1,250,000 a year. Tho meene 
by which he proposes to recover, as it were, this sum from 
the payers of direct taxation is by a revision of the Death. 
duties. He intends to leave the scale as at present on 
estates up to £150,000. After that sum the duties, as 
we have explained in detail elsewhere, are to be mora 
effectually graduated than at present. This new gradua. 
tion, it is hoped, will bring in an extra £1,200,000 a year 
though this year the yield is only expected to be £600,000," 

In principle we have no objection to the graduation 
which is proposed. We are, however, conscious that there 
is still a large unexplored territory open to those who 
desire to defeat the Death-duties, and to defeat them quite 
legally and legitimately, and we are not sure that the 
increased pressure on the large estates may not just turn 
the scale and make rich men divest themselves of large 
portions of their property in their lifetime, in order to get the 
better of the al ay From the point of view of public 
policy there is, of course, no objection to rich men parting 
with their property in this way, and endowing their song 
and daughters. The quicker property is diffused, the 
better for the State. Probably the Board of Inland 
Revenue will say that they can rely upon the unfortunate 
experiences of King Lear to protect them against any large 
extension of the dissipation of big estates before death. 
Weare not quite sure, however, whether our milder manners 
and natures have not made latter-day repetitions of Regan 
and Goneril an impossibility. At any rate, the modern 
millionaire may easily reduce his estate well below the two- 
million level without running any risk of playing the final act 
of his old age at midnight in a thunderstorm on the moor 
outside his daughter's country house or shooting-lodge. 

Mr. Asquith’s final Budget proposal is one of great 
interest, and one which, if due regard is given by the 
Treasury to the incidence of local taxation, is, we are 
convinced, sound. He tells us that if he remains in office 
he means to destroy root and branch the system by which 
Exchequer taxes are intercepted and handed over to the 
local authorities. The existing system, he complains, 
greatly complicates national accounts, and in effect 
prevents the Chancellor of the Exchequer from being 
master in his own Treasury. For example, he had been 
pressed, he informs us, to put a tax on motor-cars, and he felt 
disposed to do so; but since the proceeds of their taxation 
would go to local authorities and not to the National 
Exchequer, it was not worth his while to consider the 
question. In the same way, the taxation of licenses is 
not a practical proposition for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, since the proceeds of this also would go to 
the local authorities. Im view of these facts, what he 
proposes to do is to provide that after the close of the 
present financial year local authorities shall be given a 
sum equivalent to what they now receive on the present 
basis of taxation, while any additions made to licenses will 
flow direct into the Treasury. That is perfectly reason- 
able, provided that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
remembers how crying is the need for a reduction of local 
taxation, and how oppressive is the incidence of the rates, 
especially as regards the industry of agriculture, which, 
through a series of unlucky accidents, has been singled 
out to bear a special burden. In our belief, the whole 
question of local taxation is ripe for treatment. We will 
go further, and say that no treatment will in the end 
prove satisfactory which does not place some of the larger 
items of local expenditure, such as the cost of education 
and the cost of the nation’s roads, upon the national 
Exchequer. 

On the whole, we feel that Mr. Asquith may be con- 
gratulated on his Budget. In leaving indirect taxation 
exactly where it is he only did what he was obliged to do, 
for to have reduced the duties on tea, tobacco, or sugar, 
and thus to have failed to make provision for a more 
heroic paying off of Debt, would have been a capital error. 
At the same time, it must not be supposed that we consider 
it to be the best of all possible Budgets, or even the best 
that could have been devised in the circumstances. We 
are inclined to think that he would have been wise to have 
made an effort to take at least a penny off the Income-tax, 
and so to have given a certain amount of all-round relief 
to the middle class. 
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THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


IR WILFRID LAURIER, the senior Prime Minister 
~ of the daughter-nations of the Empire, struck exactly 
the right note when he told his audience in the City that 
all dread lest the Conference should end in failure must 
be put aside. “ Failure there shall not be. There will 
not be any such word as failure in connexion with the 
Conference of 1907.” He went on to explain that though 

the hopes of those ardent and enthusiastic Imperialists 
who in their eagerness would endeavour to _bind the 
future, perhaps by saddling the present with intolerable 
conditions, might not all be realised, yet the Conference 
would demonstrate to the world and to ourselves that the 
British Empire is a living entity. “ It will clear the 
atmosphere, it will separate the practical from the senti- 
mental, it will show what is possible and what is not 
possible, it will show what can be done, and, more 
important yet, In my humble judgment, it will show what 
js to be avoided.” ‘The very composition of the Conference, 
he continued, ensured its success. Later on Sir Wilfrid 
illustrated what he meant by asking who would have 
thought five years ago, when we were contemplating the 
Conference which is in session to-day, that two of its 
members would be Dr. Jameson and General Boila, one 
coming as Prime Minister of the Cape and the other as 
Prime Minister of the Transvaal. The passage which 
follows is so striking that we must give it in Sir Wilfrid’s 
own words :— 

“In 1902 a strong pressure was put upon the British Govern- 
ment to suspend the Constitution of the Cape Colony. The 
British Government would not listen to any such thought; they 
did more—the British Government did not hesitate, four years 
after the war, to give the full citizenship of the British Empire 
to the Colony of the Transvaal. I teil you this—when I 
think upon matters of this kind, I, coming from French Canada, 
can express an opinion. ‘There was only one nation in the world 
who could have dared to do what Britain has done, and that 
nation is England. Now, the wisdom of this policy has 
been fully vindicated. It had been vindicated many years 
before, when the British Government did not hesitate to 
give to Canada—to French Canada—the same power, the same 
privileges which have been given in South Africa; and, if any- 
thing could justify the wisdom of such a policy, it was the words 
that I was proud to hear yesterday from my friend Dr. Jameson 
—words which filled my heart—to the effect that possibly at the 
next Conference we may have a united South Africa repre- 
sented here. It is possible that at the next Conference we 
may have another Confederation within the British Empire com- 
posed of the Cape, of Natal, of the Orange Colony, of the Trans- 
vaal, of Rhodesia, and of other domains yet to be added as time 
goes on. This is truly Imperial policy, and, so long as the 
British Empire is maintained upon these lines, I venture to 
assert that it rests upon foundations firmer than the rock and as 
endurable as the ages.” 

What Sir Wilfrid Laurier meant both by his abstract 
propositions and by his concrete example is quite clear. 
We need have no fear for the British Empire as long 
as the spirit which pervades and animates it is the 
spirit which is alive to-day,—the spirit of freedom and the 
desire for unity. As long as that spirit and that desire 
can be maintained we need not fret because the pace of 
development is slow, or because anomalies and incon- 
veniences exist in this or that aspect of the relations 
between the component parts of the Empire. The spirit 
of freedom and the desire for unity will overcome any 
evils that these anomalies and inconveniences may breed. 
We may go further, and may point out how these 
two principles compensate and balance each other in the 
great organism of the Empire. The principle that each 
part of the Empire must be free to manage its own 
affairs and shape its own destiny is controlled by 
the determination to maintain the bond of union at all 
costs. On the other hand, the desire for union is pre- 
vented from being turned into too close or too exacting 
a tie by the observance of the principle of liberty. By 
trusting boidly to the spirit of liberty we avoid what 
history shows is one of the greatest dangers of extended 
empire,—the jealousy of the men at the centre for those at 
the cireumference. Such jealousy need not necessarily be 
@ narrow or personal jealousy in order to do injury. Not less 
harmful are the anxiousness and suspicion which are afraid 
of this or that community becoming too strong, lest in its 
strength it should wax proud and unreasonable, and thus 
upset the equilibrium of the Empire. Happily, we have 
been singularly free in the Motherland from any such 
sentiments as these. No modern Machiavelli has ever been 








allowed to suggest that Canada or Australia could become 
prematurely too strong or too prosperous, and in this way 
endanger the guiding influences exerted from home. The 
cynical maxim of “ Divide and rule” has never for a moment 
clouded our relations with the daughter-States. If it had, we 
should not have fostered and encouraged the creation of those 
two great federations—the Dominion and the Common- 
wealth—but should have tried to keep the provinces and 
States apart in order that we might deal the more easily 
with them. Happily, as we have said, no voice worthy of 
attention has ever suggested that a united Canada or a 
united Australia might be less tractable members of the 
Empire. Instead we have desired their union, and also 
the union of South Africa, in order that even greater and 
wider powers of self-government might be assumed by 
the larger communities. We have aimed at building up 
daughter-States which shall one day be great enough to meet 
the Motherland on absolutely equal terms, not at gathering 
round us smaller, and therefore weaker and more dependent, 
States. 

While acquitting the Motherland of anything approach- 
ing jealousy or suspicion in her dealings with the Colonies 
during the last fifty years, we may with equal truth praise 
the daughter-nations for exhibiting no trace of jealousy 
towards the Homeland. Doubtless the Colonies have often 
been annoyed and irritated by what they have sometimes 
fairly and sometimes unfairly regarded as neglect, but we 
can remember no occasion on which of recent years any 
responsible man or body of men in the Colonies has shown 
anything in the nature of real suspicion of the Mother- 
country, or has accused her seriously of attempting to 
exploit the Colonies for her own selfish benefit. ‘Taking it 
at the strongest and worst, the critics of Colonial action here 
have never really done more than accuse the Colonists of a 
certain blindness to our home needs, and to the immense 
responsibilities involved in our position in Europe and in 
our trusteeship of the Empire as a whole. On the other 
hand, the worst that has been seriously urged against 
the Mother-country in the Colonies is that we do not 
understand them and their aspirations, and that we fail 
to realise and give weight to the tremendous futvre which 
is before them, and which, like all young communities, they 
have to face. But though we may tell the daughter-nations 
that they do not realise fully how we stand at any given 
moment, and though they may tell us that we do not 
see what their future is going to be, this impatience of 
incomprehension on either side has never gone more than 
skin-deep, nor will it go deeper as long as we respect their 
liberty and they respect ours, and as long as with that 
respect goes the aspiration for the maintenance of Imperial 
unity which affects men of all parties, both here and in 
the Colonies. 

Robert Lowe in a moment of pessimism—and pessimism 
was his forte in politics—once said in the House of 
Commons that we had lost one half of the Empire through 
an attempt of the Mother-country to tax the Colonies, 
and that the rest would be lost by an attempt of the 
Colonies to tax the Mother-country. That is a striking 
example of pessimistic antithesis, but we are convinced 
that it is no more than rhetoric. Certain of the Colonies, 
no doubt, desire to see us alter our basis of taxation, and 
at first are inclined to fret when they hear that we do not 
desire to do so. We are convinced, however, that the 
moment they realise that any attempt is being made to get 
them to coerce the majority of the people of the Mother- 
country, they will repudiate with indignation any desire to 
dictate in a matter so purely of domestic concern as the 
raising of revenue. 

Here is to be found one of the great advantages conferred 
by a Colonial Conference. It shows quite clearly that 
refusals to adopt this or that course or policy are not due 
to any want of sympathy with Imperial aspirations, but 
come from a perfectly different set of reasons,—reasons 
which, whether right or wrong, are not based in the 
least degree on indifference to Colonial opinion or to 
the welfare of the Empire. We can quite understand 
a Colonial statesman who has never been in England 
getting possessed by the idea that Britons at home, 
when they repudiate some policy which is specially dear 
to him, must do so because they are callous or indifferent 
to the fate of the Empire. When, however, he either attends 
a Conference here, or learns the way in which the matter 
is approached by our politicans or our leaders of public 
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opinion, he very soon comes to understand that, no matter 
how wrong we may be in repudiating his favourite policy, 
we do it because we are unconvinced of its advantages, not 
because we do not care for the object aimed at. In the 
same way British statesmen, by coming in contact with 
statesmen from the daughter-nations or by studying 
expressions of Colonial opinion inside and outside the 
Conference, get to know that claims made in the Colonies 
which they were apt to think were selfish or unjust or 
unreasonable are in reality made in perfect good faith. In 
a word, a Conference is a lesson in political charity, and 
makes men understand that freedom is the very life-breath 
of the Empire, and further, that, in spite of any pedantic 
or doctrinaire objections to the contrary, it is quite possible 
to maintain freedom for the component parts of that 
Empire along with very real unity. Aud here comes in Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s dictum. He tells us, as quoted above, 
that the Conference ‘“ will show what can be done, and, 
more important yet, in my humble judgment, it will show 
what is to be avoided.” ‘The great thing to be avoided is 
placing any limitation, or even strain, upon the principle of 
liberty. We have no hesitation in saying that freedom is 
greater than Free-trade, and we expect and believe that 
Protectionists, whether here or in the Colonies, will say 
also that freedom is greater than Protection. 

We have written on the subject of the Colonial Con- 
ference in a style which we fear some of our readers may 
think not altogether well fitted to a subject which should 
stir the blood like a trumpet. We can assure them, how- 
ever, that we have done so not because we remain unmoved 
by the momentous thoughts which the Conference calls 
before us. If we have avoided rhetoric, it is because we 
realise that for a theme so magnificent reticence is alone 
appropriate. If we are silent, the silence is born of pride, 
not of indifference. That for which we feel “ as a lover ora 
child,” and in the future of which we believe so deeply, must 
not be vulgarised by the noisy eulogies which are associated 
with lower and less sacred themes. Sacrifice, not the pomp 
of panegyric, is what is demanded from those who love 
the Empire. 





THE DISLIKE OF THE EAST FOR THE WEST. 


VHOSE among us who read the morning papers 
steadily will have noticed for many months past a 
significant sameness in the telegrams and letters from 
different parts of Asia. The writers always mention that 
such-and-such movements are really dictated by a latent 
hostility to Europeans. The Chinese, it is said, hate the 
interference of Europe, and are, mainly from that motive, 
trying to recover possession of the “concessions” they 
have signed uway. ‘The natives of Bengal wish for the 
same reason to govern themselves, and ask with a certain 
bluntness for repossession of the great offices of State. 
The Egyptians propose to transfer all power to a repre- 
sentative body, thus superseding the authority of the 
Khedive, which is really controlled by the Agent-General 
of the British Government. Even the Turks are mur- 
muring, and inclined to be jealous of any slight that may 
be placed by Europe upon the authority of their Sultan. 
The dislike of Europe, in fact, has palpably been 
accentuated, and as that dislike may lead to very serious 
movements, and even to massacres such as marked 
the rising in India in 1857 and the “ Boxer” explosion 
in China in 1900, it may be worth while to explain with a 
certain impartiality some of the causes which have led to 
an unrest as unexpected as it may prove embarrassing. 


The first cause, no doubt, is the dislike of the brown 
races for the white, which is inherent, and probably 
incurable, having its origin in collisions older even than 
tradition, and its sustenance in mental differences so 
radical that they may be best defined as differences of 
nature. The second cause may be traced, equally without 
doubt, to the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese, a 
grand series of events which made throughout Asia an 
impression far deeper than the West has yet permitted itself 
to realise. To all Asiatics Japan seemed an Asiatic Power 
of the second or third degree, and that a minor Asiatic 
State should defeat by land and by sea one of the 
mightiest of European Monarchies struck them as proof 
that they had underrated their own capacities, that much 
of the apparent strength of the white men was based 
only on prestige, and that, if they could only believe it, 
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resistance to white superiority was neither impossible nor 
difficult. The statesmen of Asia are well aware of the number 
of their subjects, know from history that the assumed 
difference in military quality is in part imaginary, and are 
profoundly convinced—it may be from conceit, it ma 
also be from a just perception of their own powers 
of thought—that on the whole their intellects arg 
at least equal, both for reflection and for the practical 
work of life, to those of their arrogant rivals. The war 
has therefore, so to speak, immensely increased the self. 
conceit of the East, as well as its self-respect, and its 
annoyance at the sometimes assumed, but sometimes also 
real, contempt with which it is regarded by the West. 
There are, however, in addition to these great causes 
at least three others, each of them sufficient to create 
the keenest animosity. In the first place, Europeans 
and more especially our countrymen, hardly understand 
the exasperation which is produced by the claim 
of the white intruders to be considered, not as 
friends or advisers, or even equal enemies, but 
as natural rulers gifted by heaven with the right 
to guide and control, and, we may add, tax, “all 
black, brown, or yellow peoples with whom they are 
brought in contact. The whites claim, and have for a 
century exacted, the position of an aristocracy among 
races of other colours. The white man in an Asiatic State 
never accepts any other position than that of first, and 
that by right, not of his creed, nor even of his knowledge, 
but of some inherent and, as it were, divinely granted 
superiority. He never consents to any lower position, and 
is, in fact, unable even to think of himself in any other, 
Many observers believe that this is the real cause of the 
readiness with which Asiatic tribes, when in revolt against 
white men or their influence, so constantly begin operations 
with massacre. The whites, they think, must be killed 
out, for, if not, even defeat will never coerce them into 
submission. (The French common folk thought just 
the same thing of their nobles when they expelled 
them, or mobbed them, or sent them to the guillo- 
tine.) The second subsidiary cause is the desire for 
exciting careers, careers bringing power and _ responsi- 
bility and praise, which the white men always seem 
to arrest. Whenever the latter are great in an Eastern 
State comparative torpor falls upon all other aspirants. 
Military distinction, political distinction, even social dis- 
tinction, seem to be transferred from the natives of the 
country to aliens, who, even when they do not impose their 
laws on them, do impose their methods, their ideals, and, 
as a permanent reserve of force, their own picked men. 
That chance of rising to the top which in independent 
States vilalises a thousand ambitious and able men for every 
one who can succeed is taken away, as it were at a stroke, 
without a reason apparent to the people, and without a 
hope of any future alteration of system. A new and 
disagreeable aristocracy with real powers and capacities 
is introduced from outside into the body politic, in 
some cases with the most paralysing results. In 
India, for instance, where the process has for many 
obvious reasons become most nearly complete, Anglo- 
Indians would hardly admit the possibility of entrust- 
ing great buildings to native architects, though their 
originality in many departments of their art is past all 
dispute by the admission of European experts. It may be 
perfectly just, or even inevitable, to refuse the command 
of armies to brown or yellow soldiers; but Asia has not 
forgotten Jenghis Khan, or, for that matter, Kuroki. 
Millions of born soldiers are told, in effect, that the hope of 
supreme command is not for them. As we say, this may 
be inevitable—personally, we believe that it is—but it 
would be foolish because of that belief not to admit 
that the feeling, half of despair and half of indigna- 
tion, which the practice must rouse within those millions 
is also inevitable. European influence, in fact, when pre- 
dominant in any State in Asia, closes or dwarfs the 
healthiest, or at any rate the fiercest, ambitions. And 
thirdly, there is the question of money. We in the West 
all say that we wish the darker races whom we 


govern to grow rich, that we show them the way 
at least to that end, and that we take nothing in 
return beyond our just wages. The Asiatic retorts :— 
“Be your motives what they may, you take all the best 





positions, all the richest ‘ concessions,’ and most of those 
resources out of which we, if we were left to ourselves, 
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might most easily grow rich. You want, even if you do 
not always get, our highly paid appointments, our mines, 
eans 0 
= vrofitable and desirable things which ought to belong 
tous.” For, remember, the Asiatic does not admit that he 
js naturally his rival’s inferior even in scientific enterprise. 
It follows that as the East advances, becomes more educated, 
more intelligent, and, owing to the Japanese victories, more 
hopeful, it becomes also more conscious of a wish that the 
jntruder should go away,—should not necessaril y be exter- 
minated, but should cease to be an obstacle in its own path. 
These things, which we have very briefly, and probably very 
imperfectly, expressed, are, we are convinced, among the 
principal causes of Eastern unrest. 

There 18 one more cause which we must not omit, 
because our readers will expect it to be discussed, but to 
which Englishmen probably attach exaggerated import- 
ance,—namely, the difference of creed. 
jn some places is a powerful moving cause of insurrection, 
but it is not quite so powerful or so general in its nature 
as is commonly imagined. The Chinese undoubtedly 
dislike native Christian converts, as being persons sure in 
the end to upset their own highly valued civilisation. 
But it is extremely doubtful whether they object to white 
men being Christian, or care at all about the difference 
between the European faith and thew own. They 
probably regard Christianity as a false system, but with 
no more acerbity than European Protestants regard Romana 
Catholicism. It is all wrong, they think, but in religion 
every one must judge for himself. In India Hindus 
cannot in theory condemn Christianity, admitting as they 
do that for each caste its special faith is the necessary 
truth, and nothing in Christianity specially provokes 
or excites them. The Mussulman no doubt thinks 
everywhere that God has given him the right to rule, 
and has placed with him the depositum jidet; but he 
knows that heaven can wait even better than man, 
and if it is convenient he will await the declaration of 
heaven’s will. He does not want to be shot because the 
doctors of his faith proclaim on every Friday that it is the 
first duty of their disciples to risk the shooting on behalf 
of the supremacy of their Prophet. On the subject of 
creeds Europe and Asia have repeatedly found a modus 
vivendi, and an inter-continental war of religions is hardly 
more probable than an inter-State war on the same ground 
in modern Europe. ‘The real grounds of dislike are more 
concrete, and, if not more reasonable, are more easily to be 
appreciated by the average European mind. 

We need hardly add that because we realise that the 
East would like to do without the European and to rule 
itself, we by no means admit that the East could perform 
the task. On the contrary, we believe that it would fail 
utierly, and that if we were to leave India and Egypt to 
govern themselves, we should thereby immensely increase 
the sum of human misery, and give no compensating 
benefits. The Eastern peoples, in spite of their intellectual 
gifts, only understand the establishment of one form of 
government, and that is despotism tempered by anarchy 
and rebellion. But this is a form of government which is 
intolerable if we are to hold intercourse with the East, and 
trade demands such intercourse as a necessity. Japan 
cannot be regarded as proof to the contrary. ‘The way in 
which Japan shook off her seclusion, and voluntarily 
adopted the most vital parts of Western civilisation, shows 
that at heart she is not an Asiatic Power. 





THE DUMA AND TERRORISM. 

tb an interesting communication which we publish else- 
where Mr. Bernard Pares argues very forcibly that if 
Russian reformers are to put themselves right with their 
Government, with their own supporters, and with the 
whole world, the essential need of the moment is that the 
Duma should make a formal declaration against terrorism. 
Such a declaration would condemn terrorism of both kinds, 
—the terrorism of bombs and pistols used by fanatical 
revolutionaries, and the repressive terrorism of the Govern- 
ment. It is useless, as Mr. Pares says, to denounce 
terrorism in your enemies; the victory is for those who 
have the courage to denounce it in their friends. The 
Constitutional Democrats or Moderate Centre are no doubt 
incapable of the crime of assassination, but, judging by 


f swift communication, all of them | 
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their silence on the subject, one concludes that they are 
afraid of cutting themselves off from the nation by 
uttering a word in correction of the maddest of their 
political allies. The Government, from its own point of 
view, may very well feel that it is logical in meeting 
violence with violence, and therefore the Prime Minister, 
M. Stolypin, refuses to suppress the field Courts-Martial 
whose law is really a negation of law. Now, surely, is the 
occasion for the Duma, theoretically representing every 
shade of opinion in the country, to say in effect :—* We 
declare before the world that terrorism, which has grown 
out of our unhappy circumstances, is foreign to the genius 


| of the Russian people. We are convinced that no progress 


is possible while what is virtually a state of war exists 
in the land. We condemn this terrorism root and branch, 
whether practised by the friends of reform or by those 
responsible for the maintenance of order. Till it is ended 
we cannot fee! that we have even the semblance of a moral 
basis upon which to construct a beneficent Constitution.” 
The party in the State which took the lead in this way 
would have an unassailable moral position. A declaration, 
of course, cannot prevent assassination or terrorism in any 
degree—we are under no delusion whatever about that— 
but if the Duma committed itself to the sentiment we have 
described it would have made a tactical move of the very 
first importance. It would be impossible for the Prime 
Minister to say afterwards :—* The influence of the Duma 
is provocative and dangerous. By sanctioning violence, it 
has diminished personal safety. It must be dissolved 
while the firm hand of the bureaucracy restores order.” 
There is a danger every day that M. Stolypin may consider 
himself compelled to say something of that sort. Will 
the Duma, by a wise act of anticipation, make it impossible 
for him to do so? 

We hope that it will. It would mark an era in the 
march towards Constitutionalism. In our opinion, the 
Constitutional Democrats, who at present dominate the 
Duma (though it is to be remembered that no vital party 
issues have yet “sorted out” the Chamber into its real 
groups), ought to take action at once. We only wish that 
we could discover any sign that their leader, M. Milyu- 
koff, will do so. A message from Reuter’s correspondent 
published on Thursday is not encouraging. In an inter- 
view M. Milyukéff said :—* Assassination will not be 
stopped by any expression of disapproval on the part of 
the Duma. The Duma wishes to change the conditions 
under which assassination becomes endemic. The object 
of the enemies of Constitutional government is either 
formally to associate the Duma with police measures which 
have only served to increase anarchy, or to convict the 
Duma of complicity with assassins. The Duma is deter- 
mined to draw a distinct line between itself and the 
Government policy, which it considers chiefly responsible 
for the lack of order and tranquillity.” It is possible to 
agree with the substance of the whole of this statement, 
which indeed we do, and yet deeply regret that M. Milyu- 
kéff should think it impossible to make an abstract 
declaration against terrorism. It is difficult to conceive 
any step less prejudicial to political freedom of opinion 
and action than that of committing oneself to a general 
condemnation of murder. 

It may be that the despondency and pessimism common 
in cultivated Russians account for the disinclination to 
believe in a method of “ putting oneself right all round” 
which would appeal to more buoyant and expansive minds. 
We think we may fairly recognise this same national trait 
in the letter of M. de Martens which was published 
in the Times on Monday, and which has been read, we 
are sure, with regret and astonishment by all friends of 
Russia. M. de Martens is Professor of International 
Law at the University of St. Petersburg. He was 
one of the Russian plenipotentiaries at the first Hague 
Conference, and is arranging the details of the 
approaching Conference. He took part in the peace 
negotiations between Russia and Japan. He has received 
honorary degrees from Oxford and Cambridge. In a 
word, he is a jurist of great ability and a man who has 
read and travelled widely. One would think that he 
would have the sympathy of his experiences, and that this 
sympathy would express itself in indulgence towards the 
difficult and halting movements of the Duma towards 
Constitutionalism. The letter, which, by the way, professes 
to express only a personal opinion, shows nothing of the 
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sort. He says that the present Duma is incapable of good, 
that it has preferred empty rhetoric to constructive work. 
“Tt has not only done absolutely nothing, but it has not 
even given proof of a desire to do anything.” During the 
few weeks the Duma has sat it has had only one aim— 
“to get rid of the Government.” Even in the pursuit of this 
destructive policy there is no evidence of a corporate design. 
Every man thinks only of his party, and forgets the welfare 
of Russia. The inevitable end of this want of patriotism 
is death. Moreover, the Government on its side has done 
little or nothing to guide the Duma into more profitable 
ways. “Ido not think that it has made any attempt to 
compose a reasonable majority and to find in it elements 
for a calm and progressive working.” Such is the 
indictment, and M. de Martens prophesies that the dis- 
solution of the second Duma is only “a question of time— 
of days or weeks.” But what is to happen then? M. de 
Martens is not insensible to the prospect of unrest, if not 
of anger flaming into rebellion. There must be no new 
Red or White Terror. The Union of the Russian People 
must be held in check. On the same day that the Duma 
is dissolved the date of assembly for a new Duma, he says, 
must be proclaimed. But will a new Duma be any better? 
M. de Martens thinks that the character of the third Duma 
should be provided for by a change in the electoral laws. 
He confesses that this can be done only by breaking 
Article 87 of the Fundamental Laws of the Empire, which 
forbids any electoral change without the consent of the 
Duma itself. ‘ Quasi-universal suffrage,” he adds, “is the 
real source of all the calamities of the time.” 

No one will deny that many of the general charges 
M. de Martens makes against the Duma are true. Of 
course it is yet a scarcely competent Assembly; of course 
it is groping in the dark; of course people who cannot 
read are sometimes childish, though we may remark that 
the mother-wit of the peasant is often a valuable 
enough instrument; and of course its programme is 
out of joint. All this was to be expected when the 
engine of self-government was suddenly put into the 
hands of those who had never studied it. We suspect 
that a man of M. de Martens’s powers of observation 
cannot have failed to foresee what has happened. At the 
same time, if self-government was necessary, as we sin- 
cerely believe it was, to save Russia from much worse 
things than M. de Martens describes, it is unprofitable 
advice indeed to recommend now that self-government 
should be reduced in its scope and effect. It is too late. 
The alternative would be incomparably worse than the 

resent obvious, but apparently honest, blunderings. 
Whatever the Duma does, however extreme its proposals, 
the government of the land is sufficiently safeguarded. 
The Duma can do no harm. It should be helped to 
blunder on till it finds the light. It should be encouraged 
to remedy its financial inexpertness by calling in expert 
help, not prevented from summoning “outsiders.” It 
should be allowed, by essential financial control, gradually 
to purchase, as it were, a few pounds’ worth of power here 
over the Emperor, a few pounds’ worth of power there over 
the bureaucracy, a few pounds’ worth of power somewhere 
else over the Army, as was done by the English Parliament 
generations back. If the Government did not intend that 
this should be done, the Duma should never have been 
summoned at all. As it is, we hope against hope that 
M. Stolypin will still work with the numerically powerful, 
but “illegal,” party of the Constitutional Democrats. 
The more conservative in appearance they make their pro- 
gramme, the less excuse will the Prime Minister have for 
resisting it. It is a crisis. Statesmanship will put up 
with the best it can get. And it is on these grounds that 
we urge the desirability of a declaration against terrorism, 
which we know would be welcomed heartily by all the 
European friends of Russian Constitutionalism. It would 
not merely be a reprobation of murder, it would be a 
declaration of Conservative good faith. 





A POLITICAL TROCHU. 


“ REPORT is current that the Cabinet have at length 

discovered a method for curtailing the powers of 
the Peers in resisting the desires of the Commons which, 
if rejected, will serve as a good campaigning cry in the 
constituencies.’ This passage from the “ Political Notes ” 
in the Zimes of Wednesday opens a large field to intelligent 











curiosity. In the intervals of necessary business—Supp} 
Army, Procedure—the Cabinet have been busy in devising 
a method for entrusting the government of the country to 
a single Chamber. What this method is is still unknown 
as unknown 4s, in its time, was a certain famous plan for 
delivering besieged Paris devised, or.believed to have been 
devised, by General Trochu. We hope, however, that gir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be kinder than Genera] 
Trochu, and that, whether it succeeds or not, we shall at 
least learn what it is. Wedo not, indeed, expect to become 
possessed of this information a moment sooner than the 
Prime Minister chooses to impart it. The present Govern. 
ment have succeeded beyond expectation in keeping their 
designs to themselves. With the single exception of the 
Irish University project, which Mr. Bryce, with what 
promises to prove disastrous communicativeness, made 
public on the eve of leaving England, nothing has been 
known about their Bills until they have been formally 
introduced. Apparently the Prime Minister is equally 
anxious to keep his plan for dealing with the Lords 
dark until he announces it to an expectant Parliament, 
But the mystery with which it is as yet surrounded is of an 
unusual kind. We are not merely puzzled as to what he 
means to propose, but as to how he can propose anything 
which shall not conflict with other assurances, coming, 
if not from himself, at least from those who are in his 
confidence. For example, Mr. Harcourt seemed to make 
a clean breast of it last Saturday. He is “neither 
an ender nor a mender of the House of Lords.” He 
wishes to leave it as “a relic of the past and as a warning 
to the future.” How it is to be a relic of the past we can 
understand, for Mr. Harcourt says expressly that “the 
gewgaws of titles and robes” are to be maintained. Mr, 
Harcourt’s conception of a Second Chamber would be 
perfectly satisfied by converting the House of Lords into 
a very superior Madame Tussaud’s. The gilded Chamber 
would be filled with glass cases, each with a Peer’s title 
emblazoned outside and a wax figure of the holder of it 
draped in his coronation robes occupying the interior. 
But to whom is the warning thus conveyed to be 
addressed? Mr. Harcourt says vaguely “ to the future.” 
But who are the people likely to need such a warning? 
Who are the traitors in embryo who may one day con- 
template constituting themselves a Second Chamber, and 
whom it may be well to remind of the sad fate which 
overtook the once powerful House of Lords? The only 
answer we can suggest is that Mr. Harcourt fears that the 
Trade Union leaders may by and by claim the right of 
revising, and, if need be, rejecting, the faulty legislation 
of the House of Commons. The speeches occasionally 
reported from Labour meetings may possibly point to some- 
thing of the kind; but we doubt whether, if the Trade-Union 
leaders do cherish such a design, the fate of the House of 
Lords will really act as a deterrent. 

Mr. Harcourt then describes what he regards as 
an ideally perfect Constitution. It is a Constitution 
in which, when “conflict and difference” arise, the 
Government—for “they” seems to mean the Govern- 
ment—“ may show consideration and attention to the 
arguments, and even the prejudices, of others.” The 
only limit he would place to this process is that “in the 
long run, when they are able to show that duly elected 
representatives of the people are sufficiently cohesive and 
sufficiently numerous in their demands,” these demands 
shall “ ultimately receive the assent of the other two estates 
of the realm.” Mr. Harcourt’s picture of an ideal Con- 
stitution is remarkably like the existing Constitution, as 
we saw it in action at the end of last year. In the first 
instance, the Government, in the person of Lord Crewe, 
played their part to perfection. They gave full considera- 
tion and attention to the Lords’ objections to the Educa- 
tion Bill. They were not able, indeed, to remove these 
objections ; consequently the Bill fell through for the 
time. But whose fault was it that the process described by 
Mr. Harcourt stopped here? It is very improbable, to our 
thinking, that if the Government had gone on to show 
that the representatives of the people were sufficiently 
cohesive and sufficiently numerous in their demands, those 
demands would not by this time have been conceded. But 
this is just what the Government have not shown. They 
could only show it by bringing in the Education Bill a 
second time, and thus demonstrating the unchanged 
strength and unanimity of their supporters. “In the 
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ee” ame words of no meaning when applied to a 


Parliamentary experiment. They only become 
able when there have been time and opportunity to 
show that the representatives of the people are resolute 
enough not to be discouraged by one defeat. 

There is another, weak point in Mr. Harcourt’s case. 
When a Bill which has been passed by large majorities in 
the Commons is virtually rejected by the Lords, their action 
may be defended on one of twogrounds. The first is that 
which we have just stated,—the desire to be assured beyond 
the possibility of question that the Ministerial majority 
js thoroughly in earnest. The second is the uncertainty 
whether the representatives of the people really deserve 
that name,—whether, that is, they any louger represent 
the electors who sent them to Westminster. It will be 
dificult for Liberals to maintain that the majority in 
Parliament is always in unison with the majority in the 
country, else why did the recent Election prove so con- 
clusively that the majority in the last Parliament was 
altogether out of harmony with the constituencies? Some 
of the Peers no doubt believed that the Education Bill 
was sufficiently unpopular to make the complexion of a 
Parliament elected on that issue at least doubtful. We, on 
the whole, did not and do not share that belief, but there 
was some evidence in favour of it, and the Government 
have certainly given colour to it by their omission either 
to bring in the Bill a second time or to go to the country 
upon it. At all events, no one doubts that if the same, or 
anything like the same, majority had been returned, the 
Lords would have passed the Bill with only a reasonable 
amount of amendment. In other words, the Education 
Bill might have been law by Easter; and this is not an 
unreasonable delay when Mr. Harcourt expressly says that 
under his imaginary Constitution the Bills sent up from 
the Commons are “ultimately” to receive the assent of 
the Lords. 

We are quite willing, however, to judge Mr. Harcourt, 
not by his words, but by the occult meaning which he 
seems to intend them to convey. The Government have 
got, he says, to “ devise a stable and statesmanlike method ” 
of making the rights and powers of the House of Lords 
something other than they are. If this statement stood 
by itself, we should feel reasonably confident that we had 
got at the plan which is to serve as “a new Magna Charta 
for the people of the United Kingdom.” It would mean 
that the veto of the Lords is to be made merely sus- 
pensive, and that their power to compel.an appeal to the 
country—which is the one thing that makes their veto 
valuable—is to be taken away. But how does this fit in 
with the assurances so constantly offered on behalf of the 
Government that the work of social reform is not to be 
interrupted, as interrupted it must be by anything that 
shortens the beneficent career of the present House of 
Commons? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is yet some 
way from being a Cromwell, and if he brings in a Bill to 
make the Lords’ veto only suspensive, he will not, we 
fancy, attempt to treat it as an Act of Parliament until 
the Lords have been either persuaded or coerced into 
passing it. An integral part of this process of persuasion 
or coercion will be an appeal to the country. But in that 
case the work of social reform will be made to depend on 
what, until the appeal has actually been made, we shall 
continue to call the doubtful issue of a General Election. 
Is this all that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has in his 
mind? If it is, he will be wiser to follow General Trochu’s 
example to the very end, and leave office, if not life, without 
ever disclosing what his wonderful plan was. 
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THE POET OF “LES HABITANTS.” 


T is customary to compare the late W. H. Drummond 
with the creator of Hans Breitmann, and there is no 
denying that they possessed the rare gift of psychical mimicry 
in an equal degree. Indeed, in this respect the author of “A 
Burgher Don Quixote” is the only rival of the twain. But 
the literary rule-of-three—as Leland was to the German- 
Americans, so was Drummond to the French-Canadians— 
which is a commonplace of Transatlantic criticism, is seen to 
be valueless when we remember that Leland’s variant of 
Panurge was not an American type at all. He was not of the 
soil as were Parson Wilbur and Hosea Biglow, or even the 


Yankees invented by Judge Haliburton. He was altogether 
an alien immigrant; a flamboyant foreigner in physique, 
philosophy, habits, ideals, and language. The macaronic 
jargon of the Hans Breitmann ballads has not the slightest 
resemblance to Pennsylvania Dutch, or the various forms of 
Germanised English sometimes heard in Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
and the other German-American cities. In point of fact, it is 
a mechanical combination of German, English, and American 
slang which was the invention of Leland himself. On the 
other hand, the quaint medium in which Drummond works is 
a living patois, the everyday language of the habitant or small 
farmer of Quebec who thinks in French before he tries to 
express his thoughts in English. In a manner of speaking, 
it is the result of chemical combination between the two 
Canadian Janguages. Nor is the verse of Drummond 
dominated by a single personage comparable with the big, 
fat, metaphysical, beer-drinking German who solves the 
infinite “ash von eternal shpree.” Drummond's types of the 
habitant, like his glossary of words and phrases, are the out- 
come of long and loving observation. Both the matter of his 
poems and the manner of their diction were collected and 
collated during the never-en'ing journeys of a country doctor 
in Quebec. Indeed, the lines— 

“But dere’s wan man got hees han’ full t’roo ev’ry kin’ of 

wedder, 

An’ he’s never sure of not’ing but work an’ work away— 

Dat’s de man dey call the doctor, w’en you ketch heem on de 

contree, 

An’ he’s only man I know-me, don’t got no holiday ”— 
form an essential part of the dead poet’s autobiography. 
There is nothing in his poems which has not come from the 
lips and hearts of the French-Canadian peasantry. Such 
didactic couplets as— 

“ Mooshrat dat’s swimmin’ so proud to-day 
Very offen to-morrow is on de hash,” 
which are out of tone with the effortless simplicity of his 
verse, and seem at first sight to be the author's conceits, in- 
variably represent old local proverbs slightly adapted to suit 
the metrical form. 

To nine in ten English-speaking Canadians the genesis of 
Drammond’s work, and the perfect self-abnegation (which is 
lack of originality from one point of view) of the artist, are 
unknown and unappreciated. To such critics he is merely a 
popular humourist who wins the laugh, which is not an 
intellectual thing, by means of verbal trickery. Some of 
his humorous pieces— Mon Choual [= Cheval] Castor,” 
“M’sieu Smit’,” and “The Wreck of the ‘Julie Plante’ ”—are 
stock recitations from end to end of the Dominion, as sure 
bids for Homeric laughter in an Eastern theatre as at a 
shack-building bee in some remote corner of the Western 
prairies. Everybody laughs at them; few know why. A 
stanza from the story of the great storm on Lac St. Pierre, in 
which the wood scow ‘Julie Plante’ “bus’ up wan arpent 
from de shore,” should suffice to elucidate this point :— 





“ De captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’ deck too— 
He call de crew from up de hole, 
He call de cook also. 
De cook she’s name was Rosie, 
She come from Montreal ; 
Was chambre maid on lumber barge 
On de Grande Lachine Canal.” 
It is recorded that an English lady regarded the statement 
in the last two lines as a_striking instance of Canadian 
| prosperity. Probably these recitations would be a dismal 
| failure in a London music-hall. 

But it was not as a token of gratitude for these laughter- 
provoking rhymes that Dr. Louis Fréchette, the Poet Laureate 
of the Dominion, handed on to Drummond the complimentary 
phrase, “ path-finder of a new land of song,” which Long- 
fellow had given to him. “ Qu’il mette en scéne,” says the 
one French-Canadian poet who is read in France, after paying 
this pretty compliment, “le gros fermier fier de son bien 
ou de ses filles & marier, le vieux médecin de campagne ne 
comptant plus ses états de service, le jeune amoureux qui réve 
au clair de la lune, le vieillard qui repasse en sa mémoire la 
longue suite des jours révolus, le conteur de légendes, 
l'aventurier des ‘ pays d’en haut,’ eb méme le Canadien exilé 
qui croit toujours entendre résonner a son oreille le vague 
tintement des cloches de son village; que le récit soit plaisant 
ou pathétique, jamais la note ne sonne faux, jamais la 
bizarrerie ne dégénére en puérilité burlesque.” Assuredly it 
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is an artistic triumph to have earned this appreciation from 
a severe critic by keeping the rules of tact and taste which 
are the essence of the French manner at its best. The white 
simplicity of the Drummond pastoral, ‘with never a single 
purple patch crying out to be quoted, is seldom appreciated by 
English readers at a first hearing. Afterwards they haunt 
the ear,—as does the shimmering sound of sleigh-bells, the 
little laughter of music, when it has passed by into the 
moonlit silence. The veritable odour of the Laurentian earth 
breathes in the homely verses. And so the time comes when the 
reader conceives a true tenderness for the busy, simple, kindly, 
transplanted Normans (each with a slight reversion to the 
aboriginal Norman, which comes of renewed contact with the 
wilderness), and then, indeed, the great end of Drummond's 
life is fully accomplished. ‘To the writer he confessed that 
his chief object was to confirm the entente which is the 
psychical basis of Confederation, to bridge with a tear or a 
smile, or the two-in-one, the slowly narrowing racial antithesis. 
It is impossible to prove this much by means of quotations. 





His pastorals are too long to quote in their entirety; to give | 
excerpts is to tear some simple wild-flower in pieces. Still, we 
ean drink health to the Canadian maypie, the constant comrade 
of the exiled habitant, with its queer bottle-shaped body and 
name of a bottle :— 
“ W’isky Jack, get ready, we drink you! 
Toujours A vot’ bonne santé! 
Baptéme !” 
Or echo the wish of the eldest Jean Ba’tiste :— 
“ But leetle Bateese! Please don’t forget 
We rader you're stayin’ de small boy yet! 
So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare 
An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pére, 
For w’n you're beeg feller he won’t be dere— 
Little Bateese!” 
Or be glad with the poor Devil himself over his first dram of 


’ 


“w'iskey blanc” : 


“ An’ say ‘I’m tryin’ many drink, 
An’ dis is de fines’ I don’t t’ink— 
De firse ba’ tonder! mak’ me wink 
Hooraw pour Canadaw!’” 
Or, last of all, we may rejoice at the coming of the Canadian 
spring :— 
“ W’en small sheep is firs’ comin’ out on de pasture, 
Deir nice leetie tail stickin’ wp on deir back, 
Dey ronne wit’ deir moder, an’ play wit’ each oder, 
An’ jomp all de tam jus’ de sain’ dey was crack ! 
An’ ole cow also, she’s glad winter is over, 
So she kick herse’f up, an’ start off on de race 
Wit’ de two-year-ole heifer, dat’s purty soon lef’ her— 
—W’y ev’ryt’ing’s crazee all over de place.” 
Such lines are not merely for the Canadian, or for a spring 
that, as in the Dominion, leaps on the earth in one precipitate 
bound. We know, at any rate, of one Englishman who can 
never see the English spring emerge in its “ sweet, reluctant, 
amorous delay” without Drummond's verses sounding in his 
ears the eternal wonder-song of Nature’s rebirth. 





INTERNATIONAL APPRECIATION. 

HE Shakespearean plays of Mr. Beerbohm Tree in 
Berlin and the performance of Sir Charles Stanford's 
opera Shamus O’Brien at Breslau tempt us to try to analyse 
the foundations of international appreciation. Have we any 
right to expect that criticisms of a foreign play, book, picture, 
or opera should bear no relation to the political differences 
between the nation of the critic and the nation of the artist ? 
It may be too soon to demand this right as a sacrifice to 
international comity, but it is certain that it is vehemently 
demanded by artistic truth. One might lay down an 
absolute law without much danger of going astray. Thus: 
Cosmopolitanism as a political principle is impossible because 
by anatural instinct men draw themselves together into nations 
under the stress of their common needs; but cosmopolitanism 
in art is not only possible but necessary, because it sweetens 
and enlightens nationalism. Art knows no boundaries. The 
cohesion of men living together in one polity is a necessity of 
geographical position, of climate, of temperament, of com- 
mercial exigencies, but art need not impose on herself such a 
restriction. What is beneficial for the nations is disastrous 
for the great nation of artists. An artist may draw his 


inspiration from his nationality—it is of little use if he do 





otherwise—but he contributes his product to the whole world. 





a 
If this be assumed as a law, how do international relations in 
art fit in with it? How, in particular, does the reception of 
the performances we have just mentioned come out of the 
test ? 

“The German dramatic critics to a great extent,” says the 
Times correspondent, writing of Mr. Tree’s performances 
“labour under the disadvantage of a profound ignorance of 
English, and they are also for the most part untravelled men 
and therefore unable to compare the performances of foreign 
artists with anything except their home-bred theatre, There 
is thus, as usual, a tinge of parochialism, not to say of 
Chauvinism, in most of their comments, so that these consti. 
tute a striking contrast to the criticisms which are passed jn 
London on a French or German company when it visits our 
shores.” A correspondent who describes in the Times the 
performance of Shamus O’Brien says: “ The criticism of the 
local Press is apparently in strict consonance with their 
political attitude.” The law which we have assumed was there. 
fore violated in both cases. But it is to be noted that though 
the critics were displeased, the audiences, both at Berlin ang 

sreslau, were enthusiastic. Of course it may be said that an 
ignorant audience applauded what a wise critic banned. If 
we were not to make allowances of this sort, we should commit 
ourselves to the possibility of putting a pantomime or a melo. 
drama at the top of the dramatic tree. On the whole, how- 
ever, this is a case in which we must allow a decisive weight 
to the judgments of the correspondents we have quoted. Qn 
the side of the German critics it is only necessary to say that 
we agree with them in objecting to the “sub-current of 
musical accompaniment.” We do not know whether the 
decorations and dresses provided by Mr. Tree were inferior, 
as the critics say, to those with which German playgoers are 
familiar at the Neves and the Deutsches Theater, but for the 
soundness of English dramatic principles we hope that they 
were. The mise-en-scine should be just adequate to the illu. 
sion, no more and no less. All decoration above that degree 
is a distraction and a chalienge to the satisfying quality of the 
dramatic art. It deserves the kind of irony which Mr. Shaw 
bestowed when he said of a certain play: “ As for the mount- 
ing, it was an epitome of the history of the English plutocracy 
during the last fifty years.” 

The case of Shakespeare in Germany, one ought not to 
forget, is peculiar. Shakespeare, we understand, is very 
nearly, if not quite, a German possession. The excellent 
translation of Tieck and Schlegel has made him so; and the 
tons of critical research expended upon him weigh him down 
more firmly than ever to German soil. A German critic who 
attacked an English interpretation of Shakespeare might not 
necessarily—we are trying to look at it from the German 
point of view—be more Chauvinistic than an English critic 
who attacked a rendering of Chaucer in German. In any 
case, let us remember that German journalism does not com- 
mand the refined intellects which busy themselves with the 
drama in the great French newspapers. Whether the present 
incidents in Germany be an exception or not to the German 
rule for treating foreigners, we should say that the practice 
all over the world is the reverse of a fixed boycott. The law 
of international appreciation is well observed. Shakespeare, 
whose Anglo-Saxon. genius has perhaps more affinity with the 
Teutonic than with the Gallic soul, is not acclimatised in 
France as in Germany, to be sure, but Frenchmen like our 
modern authors as much as we like theirs. Mr. Kipling is read 
all over France, where he is taken, not quite truly, to be a 
sort of guardian of the English colonising spirit. Moreover, 
young French critics, with a voluminous industry which is 
looked for exclusively in Germany, though it also flourishes in 
France, are paying the whole gamut of English men of letters 
the compliment of exploring and editing them. Lately we 
have noticed French monographs on Lamb and Crabbe. 
Dickens, we are glad to remember in the circumstances, has a 
vogue in Germany. And there are innumerable cases of men 
who have been appreciated in other countries than their own. 
These, no doubt, were prophets. Longfellow, though popular, 
we suppose, in America, has hardly been praised there by so 
many discriminating critics as here. The same might be 
said of Walt Whitman. Heine, a German by birth, a Frencb- 
man by instinct and adoption, has not yet overtaken his 
arrears of reputation in his own country. Berlioz was not 
really appreciated at home till after his death. Bizet’s 
Carmen triumphed all over the world before it returned and 
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was recognised in Paris, where it had been originally heard 


by cold audiences. Handel made his reputation in Italy, and 
established it and himself in England before he was esteemed 
in his own country. Milton’s great allegories, according to 
Mr. Maurice Baring, are cherished by peasants in Russia. 
These are only examples of foreign appreciation which occur 
to usat random. ‘To drop to a lower scale of art, we suppose 
that the positive form of adventure in the stories of Jules 
Verne accounted for his success with British boys, while his 
reckless science was lesa easily condoned in France. 

One case occurs to us with particular force,—that of 
Benjamin Franklin. Here is an instance of a man indis- 
putably great whose name means more to Paris than it means 
to-day to England. Englishmen remember that this great 
American invented the lightning-conductor, but what else? 
For the rest, they sometimes even confuse him with Sir John 
Franklin, the Arctic explorer. They do not call to mind 
that he was a perfect master of the English language, that he 
organised a Militia, invented a system of paving streets, and 
proved that lightning and electricity were identical, although 
the Royal Society ridiculed his paper and refused to print it. 
It was Buffon who recognised the value of that paper and 
had it translated and published in France. The Franklin 
experiments were repeated in Paris, and became the sensation 
of the day. Nor is it remembered in England that Franklin 
inspired part of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” and was 
the brilliant diplomatic representative of America in London 
before the War of Independence. During the war he was in 
Paris virtually providing for and directing the American 
Navy. He was the greatest man in France. Busts and 
medallions of him were everywhere, his scientific treatises 
ran through several editions, there were Franklin hats and 
Franklin boots and Franklin coats and Franklin rings and 
lockets. He made a Treaty between the American colonists 
and the King of France, and, later, he engineered the con- 
clusion of peace between England and the American colonies. 
And all this time he had been studying balloons, and had 
“shown up” Mesmer, and had written treatises on economics. 
It seems incredible. But it was all remembered, not in 
London but in Paris, last year, when the bicentenary of 
Franklin’s birth was celebrated, and that not to use the name 
of Franklin as a stick with which to beat Great Britain, as 
used to be done in the bad old days, but simply to pay honour 
toavery great man. We end with a small point, yet perhaps 
asignificant one. Frenchmen have borrowed the phraseology 


of English sport bodily. 





A VANISHING TYPE. 
S we go up the social scale locality seems to have less 
and less effect upon the mind. It is difficult to say of 
men and women of high birth whether they are English, 
Scotch, or Irish, and impossible to see any indication of 
slighter geographical demarcations. The chief reason for this 
fact isno doubt the extraordinary consensus of ideal which 
exists among them, and the consequent similarity of upbring- 
ing and training. They are all agreed as to the type they 
want to produce, and nine times out of ten they produce it. 
Differences of race and country show fur more among those 
who owe their distinction from the common herd to their 
learning and their brains. The Scots professor, be his repu- 
tation never so world-wide, is still a Scotsman; the Scots 
landed proprietor of rank is not. In the highly educated man 
of letters we often find the quintessence of the qualities of his 
countrymen. As a rule, his youth was steeped in his own 
literature and in the traditions of his own great men. On 
the other hand, smaller differences of environment uncon- 
nected with blood, with history, or with literature are 
being almost completely obliterated by education, and on 
the whole we think it is a very good thing. Differences 
of speech and modes of thought among the educated do not 
much matter; their sympathies are wide. But among the 
uneducated, where minds are untrained and sympathies of 
necessity more restricted, outward uniformity makes for 
mutual understanding and for strength. 

In Dr. Johnson’s time middle-class people living in London 
and middle-class people living in the country were entirely 
different. Nowadays they are very nearly the same. The 
real disadvantage of country society is now the predominance 
of women. Lady Bustle, as portrayed by Dr. Johnson in 





the Rambler, was a typical country lady of the eighteenth 
century, and she took no manner of interest in anything 
outside her own household. She by “incessant application” 
bad “contracted her cares into a narrow space” and “set 
herself free from many perplexities with which other minds 
are disturbed.” To have richer food, a better-kept house, and 
amore diligently weeded garden than other people was her 
only ambition, and to this end she worked herself, and scolded 
her servants from morning to night. For her, politics did not 
exist, or literature either ; she had never heard of philanthropy, 
und was too self-centred even to gossip. She had “no 
curiosity after the events of a war or the fate of heroes in 
Her neighbours grew rich or poor, “came into 
the world or went out of it without regard,” while she was 
“pressing the jelly-bag or airing the store-room.” She was, 
“with regard to vice and virtue, a kind of neutral being, with 
no crime but luxury, nor any virtue but chastity.” 

There are no such ladies living in the country now; 
circumstances have broken the type. There is no room for 
such in a world of newspapers and railway trains, novels 
and cheap manufactured articles of a more material sort, 
Of course, there are still many women minds are 
set chiefly upon their households, and the circumstances 
of whose lives tie them to one place almost as effectually 
as want of means of communication tied Lady Bustle. 
But nowadays even household cares have a link with 
a larger world. A host of small temptations, too, have 
been removed out of the way of the average middle-class 
mistress of a house. She cannot rate her servants; they would 
not remain to be rated, She cannot be altogether self-centred, 
wherever she lives. She must take some interest in the life 
goes on around her. No one in a village can 
altogether escape its affairs. A passion for organisations 
has pervaded the world, and calls for subscriptions are alone 
sufficient to keep her conversant with its life. Nothing short 
of solitary confinement could cut off any one from some vague 
cognisance of political events. Novel-reading has become 
universal, and whatever may be said against this new dissipa- 
tion, it is more enlarging to the mind than making jelly. Even 
furniture has historical and artistic links, gardening has 
become a fine art, and cooking itself is studied scientifically. 
The new Lady Bustle no longer vegetates. As a rule her 
mind, within very circumscribed limits, is exceedingly active, 
and she is an incessant talker. With a shoal of stories and small 
criticisms, she entertains her listeners in their own despite, and 
she gives vent at length to strong conventional opinions, which 
she imagines to be the opinions of all but the self-interested or 
eccentric few. She is almost always a long way behind the 
time in the matter of class prejudice, and regards “the poor” 
as all men and nearly all sensible women have long ceased to 
regard them, as beings belonging to another world, to whom 
it behoves those upon her own planet to be very kind. It is 
impossible to argue with her, especially for those of her own 
sex. If she suspects her interlocutor of not being an old- 
fashioned type of Tory, she will instantly conclude her to 
be an atheistic Socialist. Most women, therefore, agree with 
her for safety’s sake, and feel as they echo her sentiments as 
though they were being led into some dark mental burrow 
of hypocrisy and silliness from which there is no escape, but 
wherein, somewhat to their shame, they find food for 
laughter. The result is that the really narrow-minded woman 
may live among a community of enlightened persons with- 
out ever being modified by their companionship or 
perceiving that they differ from herself. On the other hand, 
there are some delightful women who live what might be 
culled a narrow life in the country, and who have as 
few outside interests as is in the present day possible. 
No one is so kind as the naturally kind person to whom 
small events are of great importance and for whom the world 
consists of those persons whom she knows well. Her settled 
conventional views keep her mind at rest from perplexities 
and free for sympathy. She will no more hurt one’s feelings 
than she would pick one’s pocket. The minutest affairs of 
daily life are all matters of conscience, or, rather, oppor- 
tunities for benevolence. The law of clemency is for ever on 
her lips. There is no doubt that she appeals to some primitive 
instinct in the heart of ‘man which the woman whose 
sympathies are wider and less concentrated can never 
satisfy, and perhaps she diffuses more happiness than any 
other person, male or female, of any other sort. But there 
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are plenty of intellectual women outside towns nowadays. 
To meet, no doubt, they are more entertaining. The intel- 
lectual woman is just now the fashion in the country. She is 
allowed to give voice to views which men often hold, but must 
hold in silence. They like to hear her, and feel sometimes 
that they have, as it were, got something off their own chests. 
She may go to those logical extremes which attract us all, but 
which most men know to be precipices leading to destruction. 
She may be sentimental or implacable, desperately truculent 
or absurdly soft-hearted, a red-hot Radical or a reactionary 
Tory, a Jingo or a fervent preacher of peace. She is allowed 
to express in argument the things men feel on impulse, and it 
is refreshing to hear her. One never knows whether she 
means what she says, but that only adds to the amusement. 

On the other hand, there is no such irritating person in 
the world as the woman who has the time and the will to 
read, but not the capacity to think. The only result of 
her labours is a set of brand-new conclusions, and her only 
idea of conversation is conversion. She will move heaven 
and earth to make a proselyte, and is ready to ride any 
hobby to death. She is able to give a sharp personal 
point to every blunt generalisation, and her only notion of 
serious discussion is to pin her opponent to the whipping- 
post of his own ill-judged or irritable remark and lash him 
till she is tired. She has that weak admiration for mere 
strength which so often characterises the clever woman, 
and which she invariably takes for a masculine moral 
tolerance; but neither she nor her narrow-minded sisters 
are balf as dull as Lady Bustle. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RUSSIAN DUMA AND POLITICAL 
ASSASSINATION, 
{To THE EviTroR oF THE “SpECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The question which at this moment holds the attention 
of different political parties in Russia is this:—Will the 
Duma, as representative of the nation, frankly condemn all 
political terrorism? The importance of this question it is 
almost impossible to overrate. Upon its solution depends the 
future character of the movement of liberation in Russia; 
beyond that, the terrorism on both sides has cast a slur on 
Russia as a whole, and she has now an opportunity of putting 
herself straight in the opinion of the civilised world. 

We must pause to note that the very fact that the question 
has now become a burning one is in itself something for which 
all well-wishers of Russia must be devoutly thankful. There 
were times when Russia seemed to be carried away into a 
remote realm of impossible romance; yet observers who 
retained their sanity could never believe that for Russia all 
the ordinary laws of political morality and political expediency 
were to be read backwards; and now, when the Duma seems 
willing to consider the question of terrorism, it is precisely 
shame in the presence of foreign opinion that most urgently 
presses them, men of widely different views, to deal with the 
matter. The utterances of various party leaders have been 
couched in terms which show not merely that sound principles 
are acknowledged, but that the speakers are painfully conscious 
of the blot which has rested on the country as a whole. 

Terrorism is not specially a Russian product. It is in many 
ways peculiarly uncongenial to the Russian nature. But 
the policeman who outraged his prisoners and the revolu- 
tionary who launched his bomb were links in a long chain of 
historical development. Training in character, that most 
essential part of civilisation, was always comparatively 
lacking in Russia. It was late in her history that Russia 
came into any close touch with Europe; and, most unfortu- 
nately for her, this first contact came just at the time when 
Europe was itself disturbed by those first waves of oppositional 
criticism which were to break in the storm of the French 
Revolution. The Russian Government, which till then had 
been a tardy leader of a still more tardy people, definitely 
succumbed to the common fear which fell upon all Govern- 
ments; and from that time to this, except for certain intervals 
of twilight, it has maintained a deeply pessimistic attitude 
towards the people over which it ruled. The very vastness of 
the country, the very ignorance of the people, in a word 
the apparent impossibility of their faith, threw the first 
embittered claimants for reform into Utopian theories and 
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into a melodramatic acceptance of the most desperate 


weapons. At the moment when the lively Russian mind was 
producing some of the best romantic literature of the nino. 
teenth century, the censorship of the reactionary reign of 
Nicholas I. was, so to speak, “uneducating” the most 
elementary social instincts, and, in the words of one 
of the censors, was “thrusting Russia back into barbarism,” 
The reforms of Alexander II, at once belated and 
immature, came to that early end which so often awaits 
the children of aged parents; and the illusions which 
had been cherished both by the Government and by the 
educated population only tended to deepen the darkness which 
now followed. A whole new generation of intelligence, which 
had for a few years enjoyed the semblance of public interests 
and of public life, found itself pushed back into the holes and 
corners from which it had issued, and the reaction of the last 
twenty years, in the mouth of Mr. Pobedondstzeff, preached 
all kinds of perverted maxims and inverted commonplaces 
which seemed to proclaim that whatever was true for Europe 
must, for that reason, necessarily be untrue for Russia. These 
“real Russian” maxims did not remain abstractions of the 
pulpit; they were the guiding principles of the Government 
itself, and even the Church was employed as a weapon to 
carry this creed of despair into execution. 

Such has been the genesis of terrorism in Russia. In a 
word, the Government was at war with the intelligence of the 
nation; and than this no more grievous misfortune could oceur 
in a country where the Government has always been deeply 
imbued with the spirit of patriotism, and where every member 
of the people, including the revolutionaries themselves, sucks 
in an indefinable and inalienable patriotism with his mother’s 
milk. The Government undoubtedly initiated the terrorism 
by falling into a panic long before there was need to fear; but 
it is on the Government, and especially upon the Emperor, 
that the weight of terrorism has fallen with the most crushing 
force. How could an Emperor of Russia be happy? How 
could he come into touch with the mass of his people if the 
unscrupulousness of a few revolutionary theorists confined 
him as a prisoner within the walls of his palace? The Empire 
went on growing further and further beyond the competence 
of the directing power, even of a Peter the Great or a 
Napoleon; yet the Emperor was further and further isolated 
from his people. 

The only hope of better things lay in the creation of a great 
middle term between the Sovereign and the intelligence of 
Russia; that is, of a healthy and active public opinion which 
should make impossible any repetition of the time when the 
Nihilists openly published the death-sentence of Alexander II, 
and the neutral mass of the people stood looking on with 
indifference. What was wanted was, in fact, the diffusion of 
the sense of responsibility. In this respect a beginning was 
made by the Zemstva, or County Councils, which absorbed the 
best work of men of high families, the natural leaders of the 
national life. More important still, the Russian peasants have 
in the last twenty years so gained in intelligence and in 
initiative that they are no longer to be recognised as the same 
people even by those who have known them best. To this 
great movement of progress the Japanese War gave a great 
increase of impulse; and though the forces of reaction 
attempted to barricade themselves around the Emperor, the 
mass of Russia organised itself with an extraordinary solidarity 
for the obtaining of elementary reforms. The first leaders were 
men of the Zemstva; but the creation of a great central 
Liberal party will be associated in history with the name 
of Mr. Milyukoff. 

The movement won great triumphs; but the new liberties 
always came as concessions, and usually came too late. The 
promise of a Constitutional régime was followed immediately 
by the pogroms of Kieff and Odessa, in which the Government 
reports revealed the clearest traces of connivance by the police. 
The movement was still a conflict. The chief concessions had 
in more than one case followed immediately on bomb outrages. 
Even after October 17th, 1905, the mass of the people refused 
to believe in their sincerity; and the revolutionary forces, 
claiming all the victory for themselves, continued to advance 
both in the extremeness of their demands and in the un- 
scrupulousness of their methods. It was felt that the liberties 
of person, property, speech, meeting, &c., were nothing if 
not guaranteed by a control over the Ministers, to be exer- 
cised by the representatives of the people. ‘The first Duma, 
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understanding that the Government would not give way on this 
bead, turned itself into a tribune for appealing to the people 
for support against the Government. This was another act 
of war, and was followed by a similar reply on the part of the 
Government,—the Duma was dissolved. The new Prime 
Minister declared himself in favour of a national Assembly, 
and pledged himself to important reforms; but during the 
last two years the Government, whilst making certain salutary 
changes in the law, bad multiplied further and further the 
exceptional ordinances until the mass of the nation might be 
said to be under police supervision. This state of things once 
more gave an artificial prominence to the terrorists. In order 
to fight them the Government introduced the field Courts- 
Martial, which, being guarded by only the vaguest rules and ad- 
ministered in the crudest way, aggravated the whole nation, and 
not seldom, as is admitted on all hands, resulted in the gravest 
judicial errors. The only real defence of these Courts made 
in the second Duma was based on the admission that they are 
an act of war,—that is, an appeal to physical force. Two 
weeks ago the Prime Minister refused to abridge the time of 
their action, although legally it must expire on May 3rd. The 
reign of force, therefore, still exists. 

Meanwhile the situation has in many ways improved. The 
Prime Minister at least claims to be a Constitutionalist. The 
deliberate and almost wholesale repression practised at the 
elections is in open conflict with this claim; but at least 
Mr. Stolypin’s honesty continues to be admitted on all hands, 
and he has anyhow done great things towards the restoration 
of the moral authority of the Government. The Liberal Party 
bas quite dropped the attitude of open hostility which it took 
up at Viborg, and is no longer so bent on capturing the 
support of theextreme Radicals. The gap between the Govern- 
ment and the Liberals is still very great; but it is incom- 
parably less than that which separated Mr. Plehve from his 
revolutionary opponents. Both Mr. Stolypin and the Liberals 
have every reason to wish the Duma to exist as long as 
possible; the progress in the direction of compromise which 
both alike represent would receive a very serious set-back 
from another Dissolution. It is even doubtful whether 
Mr. Stolypin could dissolve and remain in office. 

It is in these circumstances that the question of con- 
demning terrorism comes up; in a very real sense, it is the 
question of peace; and the decision arrived at is likely to 
have a stronger and more direct influence than the resolutions 
of any Hague Congress. Revolutionary terrorism has failed 
to upset the Government, and Governmental terrorism has 
failed to pacify the people. 

Mr. Milyuk6ff should have, before this, separated his party 
from all taint of terrorism. The initiative should bave come 
from him, precisely because he was the creator of the middle 
term. In the first Duma Mr. Stakhévich proposed to add to 
the demand for an amnesty a condemnation of political 
associations: the Liberals received other instructions, and 
Mr. Stakhévich was hopelessly outvoted. Two articles on 
“The Value of Human Life” were rejected by the chief 
Liberal organ on the same grounds; the Liberals were 
waiting for the Government to move first. But in the present 
Duma the Extreme Right is vigorously represented, and the 
claim for the abolition of field Courts-Martial led to a jangle 
of recriminations. It has for some time been clear that the 
side which moved first in condemning terrorism would secure 
an immense moral victory. It is all very well to bring in 
Motions condemning terrorism in your enemies; the victory 
is for those who will condemn it in their friends. No one 
could ever have accused the Liberals of using this weapon; 
but even a few weeks ago they held the opinion that to 

condemn it was to break with the country. If this policy of 
theirs is to be justified, then we shall have to doubt whether 
they can feel sufficiently assured that the country gives its 
full moral support to the movement of liberation, and even 
whether the country as a whole is fit for Constitutional 
government. However, all the more temperate members 
of this great party have long felt disgust at political murders ; 
and most of them have come to the conclusion that it is an 
instrument which completely fails of the effect aimed at. 
After the unproductive debate on the field Courts-Martial, 
the party of the Right suddenly brought on the moment of 
decision by proposing a Motion on the condemnation of 
terrorism. At first this Motion only condemned “terrorism 
on the Left,” and in such a form it could only lead to a 








conflict of the old kind. But the Right decided to leave out the 
words “on the Left,” and it is understood that its spokesmen 
will all condemn the terrorism of the pogroms as severely as 
the murders of officials. Thus challenged, the Liberals, who 
have at least had less to do with terrorism than the “ Union 
of the Russian People” represented on the Right, are likely 
to be quite as general in their condemnation. Indeed, Mr. 
Maklokéff in his admirable speech on the field Courts- 
Martial has already made the most eloquent plea for law all 
round. In spite of repression, or perhaps even partly because 
of it, the country has sent but asmall number of Conservatives 
to the Duma; and if the Duma as a whole passes any Resolu- 
tion of the kind which I have suggested, the moral result will 
be such as to mark an epoch. All those who wish to believe 
that Russia is in process of renovation, and is capable of work- 
ing out her destiny as a Constitutional State, will breathe a 
sigh of relief on the news of such a decision. Nor is the 
moral reward of the Russian people likely to be any the less 
because the decision is taken before the final settlement of the 
questions still impending between the governing and the 
governed.—I am, Sir, &c., BERNARD PARES. 
St. Petersburg. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME-RULE—CANADA AND IRELAND. 
(To tue Epitor or tur “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—It is surely surprising to find a Lord Chancellor saying 
that as self-government reconciled Canada, it would reconcile 
Ireland. Canada before 1337 was arbitrarily governed. Is 
Ireland arbitrarily governed? Has she not the same 
measure of self-government as England, Scotland, or Wales, 
and with more than her share of representation? Who in 
Ireland has asked for political change? Not the Irish 
people. The Irish people have asked for security in their 
holdings and more bread. O’Connell’s Repeal movement 
failed, though he had the priests at his back. Still more 
ignominiously did that of Smith O’Brien, though he had a 
brilliant staff of young journalists to prepagate his ideas. In 
1848, when the air was charged with revolution, he appealed 
to the people and met ‘not with the slightest response. The 
Irish people have wanted to see their King. The first King 
who paid Ireland a friendly visit was George IV. He was 
received with rapture, in which O'Connell conspicuously 
joined. When Parnell combined the political with the 
agrarian movement, the political movement showed popular 
force. Of the political element, however, much, I apprehend, 
was Fenian, while Fenianism and the Clan-na-Gael had their 
hotbed in the United States. Of late we have heard much 
less of them, and the influence of the Irish vote has declined. 
“Rob Ireland of her national Parliament” England never 
could, for the simple reason that the Parliament of Ireland 
never was national. It was first the Parliament of the Pale, 
afterwards the Parliament of Protestant Ascendency, excluding 
four-fifths at least of the Irish people. It flouted the cry of the 
miseruble peasantry. At the time of the Rebellion it urged 
the most ruthless repression. Grattan turned away his face. 
At all events, why should you press political change on 
Ireland? If she really craves for it, let her own representutives 
in Parliament formulate her desire ina Bill. You will then 
see what the Irish “ideas” are which you are told the present 
form of government fails to meet. You are just now in the 
curious position of setting to work at once to consolidate the 
Empire and to break up its core, the United Kingdom. To 
this pass you have been brought by a leader whose sudden 
conversion to Home-rule, which he had vehemently opposed, 
followed upon his defeat at an Election, and who was 
sufficiently swayed by his impulses to compare the Act of 
Union to the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Cromwell could 
carry his measure by fiat. Pitt had to carry his measure 
against all the selfish and corrupt interests of the Parliament 
of Ascendency. This could not fail to be dirty work. But 
there was no bribery of any serious amount. Tbe sums openly 
paid to owners of Irish boroughs were regular indemnities, 
and the largest sum of all was paid to an opponent of the 
Union. The three chief opponents of the Union in the Irish 
Parliament, Plunket, Foster, and Grattan, all sat in the United 
Parliament, Plunket formally and emphatically avowed his 
change of mind; Foster became reconciled to Pitt and 
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accepted the Chancellorship of the Irish Exchequer; and 
Grattan denounced O’Connell’s agitation. This, be it 
observed, was after the failure of Catholic emancipation. In 
Dublin, the centre of Nationalism, the Union, Cornwallis tells 
us, received the Royal assent without a murmur being heard 
in the street or an expression of ill-humour throughout the 
city. In the General Election to the United Parliament 
which followed, the Annual Register tells us, the Union was 
not an issue, and to have voted for it did no candidate any 
harm.—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpwin SMITH. 

Toronto. 

[Professor Goldwin Smith exactly expresses the attitude 
which we have always held in regard to the Irish question. 
We will consider any proposition for the better administration 
of Ireland, just as we will consider any proposition for the 
better administration of Wiltshire or Northumberland. In 
regard to the absolute and complete legislative union of the 
United Kingdom, a union which has nothing in it what- 
ever that is federative, but is an incorporating union in 
the fullest sense, we will listen to no pias for dissolution, 
however specious and however well-meant. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that we consider the pleas put forward by the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor in favour of Colonial 
self-government for Ireland as wholly inadmissible, and as 
involving an insidious form of national disintegration which 
must be resisted to the uttermost.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE ALLEGED IGNORANCE OF THE EMPIRE 
AMONG ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
(To THe Epiron or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I hope you will allow me to point out to your readers 
that for some time past the Victoria League has in its 
country branches used every means in its power to help the 
rising generation of school-children to an adequate knowledge 
of the Empire in which they are citizens. I have an intimate 
knowledge only of one branch—the Newlands Corner Branch 
—though there are many others which are even more successful. 
Perhaps you will allow me to give proofs that our work in the 
schools has not been done without a certain measure of success. 
The Central Offices of the League link our schools with 
schools in the Colonies, with which in many instances 
successful correspondences between the children are estab- 
lished. Though the work is comparatively in its infancy, we 
have already proved that these correspondences are continued 
on their own account and at their own expense by the 
children after they have left school. Besides this, the 
children each year write essays on the subject of one of 
the nations of the Empire, and these essays prove that 
these children, at any rate, know a great deal as to the 
various countries about which they are writing. Last year 
the Victoria League in Tasmania offered a medal to three 
schools in the branch for an essay on Tasmania. On the prize 
essay being sent to Tasmania, the Education Committee of 
the League there wrote that they were pleased with the essays, 
and that they “doubted very much if a child of fifteen years 
here could give so much information in that cultured style as 
that little girl in far-away Surrey has given about our little 
Island State.” The essays of the other schools in the branch, 
which were on Australasia as a whole, reached quite as high 
a level of merit. This year the subject set has been Canada, 
and I have before me some of the essays written by the 
elder children in the village schools near, which will at any 
rate prove that the children know a great deal about the 
political and physical conditions of the Dominion. Many of 
the children give an extremely intelligent account of the 
Canadian Constitution, and some of them make comments 
which show that they have thought the question out. One 
young lady of thirteen in a well-written essay of thirty-two 
foolscap pages gives an excellent description of the formation 
of a Government by the Governor-General. “After an 
election,” she remarks, “the party that has the majority 
is called the Party in power. When the Parliament 


assembles, the Governor-General sends for the leader of 
the Party and asks him to form a Ministry,” &c., &c. 
That she has understood the relation of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment to the provincial Parliaments may be seen from her 
comment that “the Government of Canada is very much like 
that of England. It would be the same as if England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales had a Parliament of their own.” Her 








context tells us that she is alluding to the provincial Parlig, 
ments. But different aspects of Canada strike different 
children. The boys are far more interested in lumbering 
fishing, and farming than in Parliaments. There jg pee 
intelligent little boy, who prefaces his essay by the informa. 
tion that “the King of Canada is Edward VIL, the Governor 
is ‘Early Grey,’ the capital, Ottawa,” who has really grasped 
the fact that Newfoundland is a separate British Colony from 
the Dominion. He is very much interested in the scenery and 
agriculture of the Dominion. He ends his essay with the 
following aspiration: “I should like to see Niagara and the 
Rocky Mountains and also some of the farming work in 
the Central Provinces. I have made a few drawings of 
animals, &e., relating to Canada, and when I grow up | 
should like to be able to see something of this large part of 
our Empire,”—which reminds us of Mr. Kipling’s glimpse 
into the heart of a child :— 
“Td like to roll to Rio, ....2.6 
But I s’pose I never will.” 

Let us hope the little Surrey boy may obtain his wish some day. 
I will not weary your readers with more extracts, but should be 
delighted to send the essays to any Association interested in 
the educational work of the Empire, to show them what can 
be done without making any elaborate new machinery. The 
only thing which is necessary is to point out the importance 
of the work to the head teachers, who then with a very little 
encouragement und sympathy will create in their scholars a 
feeling of pride in the Empire,—a pride which will not 
content itself with ignorance.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 8. 





THE ATTACK ON SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 
[To Tue Epitor or tar “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—The minds of some of your readers who are keenly 
interested in Ireland are no doubt running on the Govern. 
ment’s new administrative proposals, and on the encouraging 
International Exhibition which is to be opened in Dublin next 
month. I have lately been in Ireland, and I am rather inclined 
to think that a much more important matter than either of 
these things is the position of Sir Horace Plunkett, which isto 
be so unpatriotically assailed by the Nationalists on the 24th 
inst. The best moderate opinion in Ireland undoubtedly 
regards Sir Horace Plunkett as the greatest living force in the 
country. He has penetrated to the very heart of the Irish 
question, and he is giving his life to the solution of it. He 
has imagination, sympathy, humour, industry, pachyderma- 
tousness, without which it is impossible to do good and 
lasting work in Ireland. This remarkable man set going 
the Irish Agricultural Co-operation movement and the 
largest Agricultural Organisation Society in the three 
kingdoms, got together the fruitful Recess Committee, 
and was responsible for the establishment of the ad- 
mirable Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, which can give points to our own Board. For some 
years he has, as head of that Department, inspired and 
directed, with rare self-abnegation and a marvellous avoidance 
of political friction, the work of spreading enlightenment 
among the Irish people, and inculcating in them self-reliance. 
Next week the Nationalist Members of Parliament are to do 
what they can to influence a Government which is on friendly 
terms with them to turn him out of office. The reason alleged 
is, of all reasons in the world, Constitutional! Sir Horace’s 
office is, as he himself has admitted, a Parliamentary post. 
Our punctilious Nationalists allege that he ought to have 
resigned when a new Government came into office. The fact 
that on losing his seat in 1900 the Vice-President was asked 
in a memorial signed by fifteen thousand of his fellow- 
countrymen, by no means of one party, to retain office, that 
when the present Government came into power he was invited 
by it to stay at his post, and that the Irish Council of 
Agriculture—two-thirds of the members of which are elected 
by the County Councils—has never asked him to resign, but 
supports him, is conveniently ignored. Sir Horace Plunkett 
is no office-seeker. He has probably given bis salary, and 
more, to the work which lies so close to his heart. Nor can 
the charge of inefficiency, or of having staffed his Department 
with unsuitable men, be made out against him. 

What, then, inspires the attack? Without doubt the 
Home-rule M.P.s’ jealousy of his great and growing hold on 
the country. They discover rising up in Ireland a moderate 
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d a Unionist and a landlord’s son the 
of ninety thousand Oo-operators, three- 
are members of the United Irish League. 
They see a slow but sure acceptance by a considerable section 
of their countrymen of the gospel which Sir Horace is never tired 
of preaching,—that it is in moral not measures, in industry 
and grit not political institutions, that the salvation of Ireland 
lies. There is a baser reason for the jealousy. Many of the 
Nationalist M.P.s’ are closely connected with methods of 


honoured leader 
quarters of whom 


retail trading with which agricultural co-operation is at war. | 
| them as possess sufficient sense of logic to discriminate 


Whether, if the Vice-President has to resign, an Irish or 
an English Home-ruler will be given his position does not 
matter much. A politician will be placed at the head of 
Irish Agriculture and Irish Secondary Edzcation whose 
knowledge and experience of the requirements of the 
country must be far below Sir Horace’s, and whose time 
must be divided between St. Stephen’s and the offices 
of the Department. The Vice-Presidency will be taken out 
of the non-political atmosphere, in which it is so essential 
that it should remain, and be thrown into the party arena. 
To withdraw from office a man of Sir Horace Plunkett's 
wide grasp of the Irish question and stimulating personal 
influence on the farmers at a time when, in a wholesale way, 
Irish land is being placed in new hands under an arrange- 
ment whereby great loss must be sustained by this country 
if the experiment does not succeed, must surely strike the 
impartial observer as a particularly illogical proceeding. 

Iam a Home-ruler and Sir Horace Plunkett is a Unionist, 
but no one who takes note of what he has begun, inspired, 
and achieved in Ireland can be in doubt as to his patriotism, 
or be other than indignant at the attacks made upon him by 
men who know only too well the urgent need for that work of 
strengthening the national character and purpose to which he 
has devoted himself. An Irish M.P. said lately to one who 
knew the true value to Ireland of the labours of the Vice- 
President that he was “not playing the game” in not 
resigning. “No,” was the answer he got; “you are doing 
that; you are playing the game admirably. He is doing the 
work.” It is work of a sort of which politicians are only too 
prone to take small account. Theirs to catch the popular ear 
on the platform and at St. Stephen’s! The merit of “‘ Horace 
Plunkettism,” which Mr. T. P. O’Connor has _ geniually 
announced he “would not touch with an eighty-foot pole,” 
and Mr. Dillon has shown the measure of his statesmanship 
by declaring to be deserving of his hostility, is that it is work 
done against the stream. Because hitherto there has been so 
little of this in Ireland, because it is such necessary work for 
her regeneration, because a new era can only open for the 
country when her eyes are turned towards realities, it seems 
to be the part of the well-wishers of that so often ill-advised 
land to resist to their utmost the short-sighted and factions 
opposition which is to do its work next week.—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. 
[We are delighted to give publicity to “D.’s” spirited 


defence of Sir Horace Plunkett, for we are convinced that he | 


has not said a word too much in praise of this most pro-Irish 
of Irishmen. For his allegation in regard to the motives 
which inspire a part of the Nationalist opposition to Sir 
Horace we can, however, take no responsibility. The facts are 
not within our knowledge. If the Government were to throw 
Sir Horace to the wolves, they would deserve the condemna- 
tion of all who care for the higher interests of Ireland. We 
do not, however, believe for a moment that they contemplate 
so base and so foolish a surrender to jealousy and faction.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MONTAGNINI LETTERS. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprcrator.”] 











Monsignor saw fit to include in his letters. You, for your 
part, have thought fit to quote some details as to “kegs of old 
brandy,” not intending, I believe, any “ignoble suggestions 
about public characters,” though the context and the general 
tone of the article make it easy for the ill-informed and 
ill-disposed to draw ignoble conclusions. You end with 
a reference to M. Clemenceau's letters. That they are 
“ mordant,” that M. Clemenceau is a truth-teller, that M. Piou 


| is probably a liar, are suggestions of little importance to a 


judgment of Vatican policy, and even Catholics, or such of 


between M. Clemenceau’s private word and the want of value 
of his predecessors’ public pledges, will naturally wish to 
absolve the Premier of a great nation from all suspicion of 
dishonesty. 

But the lesson you draw from your petty chronicle, the real 
sting of your article, lies not in the tail, but rather near to the 
head. You have, of course, the right in logic to state your 
conclusion first and your premisses afterwards; but, in this 
instance, the order adopted seems significant rather of a 
parti-pris, and one may be excused the belief that, like 
Christians ransacking the Bible, you found in the Montagnini 
letters only what you wanted to find. This criticism, I hope, 
you will not think discourteous; at least it is not meant to be 
so, and I have been encouraged to make it by the known 
character of the Spectator, which is, as the Times, in the small 
number of papers which are impartial enough to give publicity 
to attacks on their own impartiality. 

Now your conclusion is expressed in these words, that the 
affair shows the debasing effect of aspirations after secular 
power on the Holy See, and the unfitness of the Vatican to 
wield that power. Here I do not fully understand the terms 
that you use. Everybody knows that the Pope, rightly or 
absurdly, considers a certain locally limited and purely secular 
authority necessary for his freedom. But this has no con- 
nexion with the present affairs of France. What, then, is this 
secular power which the Holy See desires? How many are 
the recent proved interferences of the Holy See in the secular 
politics of France, the British Isles, or Germany, in each of 
which States there is a considerable body of Catholic Deputies 
to support the Holy See? I admit an instance of such inter- 
ference some years ago when Leo XIII. urged French Catholic 
Royalists to accept the Republic asa fait accompli. But, for the 
rest, are you of the opinion that, when a matter of ecclesiastical 
interest is dragged by the interference of the State into the 
domain of secular politics, any Christian body affected by the 
question is barred thereby from using its material organisation 
and resources to protect itself by secular means? Ordo you 
think the mediaeval thunders of the Vatican a sufficient 
weapon to use against unbelievers? Again, do you solemnly 
rebuke your soul because it is under the unfortunate necessity 
of operating through your material and unspiritual body, and 
so indirectly acts upon, or uses as instruments, the bodies of 
others to attain your ends by corporeal means? So much for 
the secular aspirations of the Holy See. As to the absolute 
morality of the means I am not casuist enough to argue. 
The unfitness for secular power which they demonstrate is 
another matter. Now in an article in this same Spectator 
of April 6th occurs the sentence: “ [Clive] made no Jesuitical 
distinctions between means and ends, but went straight 
to his object with a clear conscience.” The writer of this 
deserves to be congratulated as one of the few persons 
who have recognised that all Jesuit theologians (with, I 
believe, one unimportant and discredited exception) do 
hold, in opposition to the principle on which Clive is 
supposed unconsciously to have acted, that the end does not 
justify the means if these are in themselves evil. So that if 
the Holy See, counter to all the ethical authorities of the 
Church, were to use immoral means to a secular end, we might 


Sin,—Your long article of April 6th has given to the Figaro | deplore the private fall from grace of those involved, and yet 


disclosures a certain unmerited dignity which warrants me in 
devoting a little of my time, and asking you to devote a little 
more of your space, to what might otherwise be considered 
an unimportant subject. Buta great part of your article is 
taken up with nothing more than the history of the Montag- 
nini papers, a history written, however, without that detach- 
ment of mind that might justly be expected in a treatment 
of matters far removed from the heat of British party 


| 


recognise that they had only followed the example of a great 
wielder of secular power. Your accusation that the negotia- 
tions were sordid arises from Mgr. Montagnini’s opinion that 
French politics, like those of most other nations, were also at 
times a rather sordid affair. Mgr. Montagnini was under the 
impression, unjustified in the case of M. Clemenceau, that 
certain Deputies were willing to be bribed, or might we not 
more accurately say to levy blackmail? I await with interest 


polities. Another large portion summarises a small amount | further disclosures as to whether the Holy See allowed itself 


of negotiation and the large amount of gossip which the ' to bribe or to be blackmailed. I await with interest a proof that 
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the Holy See has sought less important ends by more sordid 
methods than did Prince Bismarck or Count Cavour, of whom it 
bas not often been contended that the character of the means 
which they employed argued them unfit to hold authority. 
But if you ever feel disposed to note that though the spheres 
of the secular and the ecclesiastical are so distinct, yet the 
Church has carried the ideas of the one into the realm of the 
other ; that it has aimed at a secular end by religious means; 
that it bas attacked a material problem, such as the feeding of 
the hungry, or the sheltering of the homeless, not by the col- 
lection of secular pelf, or by the piling up of secular bricks, 
but by simply sitting down to a carnival of prayer, then I 
hope that this novel and more logical complaint will be met by 
an abler pen than mine.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MonacHIA. 

{No doubt in theory Monsignor Montagnini might report 
the possibility of bribing M. Clemenceau to Cardinal Merry 
del Val without declaring that the use of money for such a 
purpose was unthinkable in the case of the Church, and 
yet nevertheless have intended nothing by the report except 
the chronicling in the abstract of an interesting fact. 
Men of experience in affairs will, however, we venture 
to believe, hold that something more than the reporting 
of an interesting fact was intended, and will be surprised 
that the authorities at the Vatican did not tell their agent 
at once that whether a small or « very large sum would be 
required was no matter, as in no circumstances would the 
Church seek to gain an advantage through ignoble means. 
As to secular power, ever since 187 the policy of the Vatican 
has been most unfortunately warped by its efforts to get back 
the temporal power. It was this desire that helped to shape 
the policy of the Vatican as regards the Dreyfus case and the 
Anti-Semite campaign in France, and that made the Ultra- 
montanes of the Continent so bitterly hostile to this country 
during the Boer War. Again, the quarrel with France which 
ended in the Separation Law began in the violent protests of 
the Vatican at the visit paid by the President of the Republic 
to the King of Italy in his capital. Those protests were 
grounded in the claim to the temporal power. Our corre- 
spondent is entirely mistaken if he thinks us hostile to his 
Church. We have, on the contrary, the strongest desire that 
it, and every other force that is arrayed against materialism, 
shall retain their health and vigour. But because we wish the 
Roman Church no ill, we cannot refrain from criticism which 
is, we believe, justified by the facts. The Roman Church bas 
lost, and is losing, spiritual power and influence in its ill- 
directed quest after temporal power.—Ep. Spectator. | 





(To Tuk EpiTroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—You think that “British Roman Catholics will be 
unable to read these disclosures without deep pain, if not 
with a good deal of vicarious shame” (Spectator, April 6th). 
As a fact, we are overwhelmed with both shame and pain, 
and, nevertheless, the revelations have come upon us without 
surprise, for we know and suffer from the whole system of 
intrigue and deceit. It has reached us here, and there is an 
instance of it in the very same number of the Spectator, where 
you tell us that a‘ Memorandum” has been presented to 
the Vatican on bebalf of Anglo-Saxon Roman Catholics, the 
object being to secure that they shall have at least one 
Cardinal in the Consistory of April 15th. We priests know 
by whom and for what end this Memorandum has been 
engineered, and we grieve beyond measure that the Catholic 
Church in England should have fallen so low.—I am, 
Sir, &., A PRIEST. 





UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tux Epiror or THe “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—I am very glad to see that the Spectator has boldly 
advocated the necessity of universal military training (see 
issue of April 13th). It appears to me that it is quite possible, 
if not quite likely, that Members of Parliament and candidates 
on both sides would do themselves more good than harm by 
facing the question and carefully explaining the urgent 
necessity and great advantages of the system. It would 
improve the moral and physique of the nation and increase its 
industrial efficiency. Four meetings were held in different 
towns in the Ludlow division just before Parliament met. 
There appeared to be no opposition at any of the meetings, 
and several working men spoke in favour of it. Mr. Haldane’s 








scheme is no doubt a very clever one, but it is extremely 
doubtful, and in my humble opinion very unlikely, that he 
will get the men and officers. Even if he does get them, can 
it be called in any possible way fair and just that three hundred 
thousand men outof many millions saould be expected to take on 
themselves the whole duty and self-sacrifice of safeguarding 
the land that gave them birth in times of urgent national 
peril? The idea is surely too absurd to be capable of argu. 
ment. Tuke the case (not, I think, an extreme one) of two 
men. One of an artisan, mechanic, or clerk earning, as long 
as he keeps his health, £2 a week, and enjoying perhaps as 
whole week's holiday in the year, which he gives up to go out 
for his annual training. The other man, having inherited an 
independent income of £2,000 a year, with plenty of leisure on 
his hands, does nothing whatever in any way to help in the 
defence of his country, and the advantages and safety which 
he enjoys. Boys whose parents can afford to keep them at 
school till sixteen should be compelled to pass a practical 
examination for a Subaltern’s commission. The British 
people appear to be partly ruled by particular words 
to which they attach a meaning, which is often hope. 
lessly incorrect. They think that “conscription” and 
“universal military training’ mean the same thing. (Con. 
scription, they think, is a dreadful thing never to be mentioned 
if it can possibly be avoided, and they mix it up with universal 
service. Conscription means the taking of a limited number 
of men by lot or by force for service in a long-service 
aggressive army which can be compulsorily sent to any part 
of the world. Universal military service, on the contrary, is 
the most democratic army system ever invented, and the most 
just. Under it rich and poor serve alike; and under it a man 
is only compelled to defend his own country. In this 
country, however, it would be quite possible without any 
injustice to make boys who were better off and who had 
more spare time do more for the State than those who have 
less spare time and less money. It cannot be disputed 
that it is the manifest duty of every sound man to undergo 
sufficient military training to enable him to be ready 
and prepared to defend his country in time of need; and 
it is surely the duty of women to see that men do not shirk 
their first duty to their country. Most of the leading politi- 
cians on both sides are somewhat unwilling to take up any 
subject which may possibly cause them to lose votes. But if 
the women of Britain would set to work to impress on every 
man his manifest duty, we should have Cabinet Ministers and 
politicians of all sorts tumbling over each other to bring in a 
Bill for universal compulsory military service. I must not, 
Mr. Editor, take up more of your space, but I feel sure that it 
is well within the power of the women of Britain alone to 
bring it about that there shall not be a British mother in these 
islands who will not be proud that her sons ure able, willing, 
and prepared to defend their country and their country’s 
women and children, and not a boy or girl who will not point 
the finger of scorn at any lad who shirks his first duty to his 
native land.—I am, Sir, Xc., RowLaNnpD Hunt. 

[We agree with Mr. Hunt that universal training is not 
unpopular; but could not the expression be “training,” not 
“service,” as “service” is apt to be misunderstood, and to be 
taken to mean military service abroad or in the Regular 
Army? Such compulsory service is, of course, suggested 
neither by us nor by the National Service League. Our 
Regular Army must be filled, as always, by Volunteers. The 
essential need for universal training is moral and physical 
rather than military —Eb. Spectator. } 





CLIVE’S FIRST COMMANDER AND PATRON. 
(To THe Epirok or Tuk “SpECraTorR.”] 
Srr,—Having read with deep interest your excellent article on 
Lord Clive in the Spectator of April 6th, I beg you will permit 
me to say a word in reference to that hero’s commander and 
patron, whose name and fame seem to have passed entirely 
from the memory of his countrymen. In Westminster 
Abbey the directors of the East India Company raised a 
handsome monument to his memory; they presented him 
with a sword of honour of the value of seven hundred 
and fifty guineas; they had a statue of him in marble, 
which stood in the Council Chamber in Leadenhall 
Street, and which now cccupies a dark cul-de-sac in the 
India Office; and they ordered that his portrait should be 
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painted in oils, which at this day hangs in the Council 
Chamber in Whitehall. I allude to General Stringer Lawrence, 
who fought the French in Southern India from 1750 until 
1761, and who not only defended Trichinopoly and Fort St. 
George against powerful French armies led by the best 
generals of France, guided by the astute Marquis Dupleix, 
but also fought innumerable battles against the troops of that 
eountry. Had Trichinopoly or Fort St. George fallen, or had 
the hardly contested actions such as “ Bahoor,” “ The Golden 
Rock,” and many others almost too numerous to mention, 
not been fought and won by Lawrence and his gallant 
soldiers, now known as the Ist Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the 
French, and not the English, would now be the predominant 
Power in India, and the world would neve: have heard of 
Clive or of the battle of Plassey. Clive never commanded 
against a European foe, whereas Lawrence fought against no 
other. Clive doubtless deserves a monument and all the 
honour a grateful country can confer, but what about 
Stringer Lawrence, the true founder of British supremacy 
jn our great dependency? If, Sir, you will lend your 
powerful influence to the resuscitation of the name of one of 
England’s greatest heroes, and one of the most modest and 
retiring of men, I am sure you will merit the gratitude not 
only of those living at the present time, but of posterity. The 
glamour of the Black Hole disaster and the subsequent 
episode (as Lord Curzon styles it) of Plassey, together with 
the grant of a peerage and the subsequent inaccurate and 
misleading essay of Macaulay, all tended to obliterate the 
prior glorious services of Stringer Lawrence, services which 
indeed Macaulay erroneously, or by implication, attributes 
to Clive, when, in fact, Clive was simply a young 
regimental officer under the orders of Lawrence. Clive, 
too, fought against the French under Lawrence, and 
was highly appreciated by his commander, but he was 
not present during the whole campaign from 1750 to 1754, and 
ever acted in a subordinate capacity. In 1756 he was sent by 
Lawrence to Bengal, as the latter was prevented by age and 
infirmity and the stress of a prolonged campaign from going 
himself; but in 1758-59 Madras—ie., Fort St. George—was 
besieged by a powerful French army under Lally and other 
generals, and was defended by Lawrence with his own European 
regiment and the 79th Foot for three long months, until the 
approach of reinforcements by sea caused the French to raise 
the siege. In the following year they were defeated by Sir 
Eyre Coote at Wandiwash, and from that date French 
influence and prestige ceased to exist in the East. I am no 
writer, but a few lines from your able pen from the hurried 
notes I have here recorded would enlighten the public, and 
would bring to life one than whom no Englishman is more 
worthy of honour.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. F. Harcourt, Colonel 
(late Commanding 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers). 
West Surrey Club, Camberley. 


[Colonel Harcourt, like many gallant men of his profession, 
is much too modest about his literary powers, and we are 
delighted to publish his letter as it stands. General Stringer 
Lawrence’s services to his country and to the Company were 
no doubt very great, and deserve all possible honour. Clive 
always held his former commander in affectionate esteem, and 
gave him an annuity of £500 a year,—a considerable income 
in those days. General Stringer Lawrence is probably the 
capital example of a forgotten hero—Sir Eyre Coote can 
hardly be said to be forgotten—but he shares his oblivion with 
hundreds of other men on whose high achievements by land 
and sea the Empire is founded. Of these noble helpers and 
servers of the State we can only say, in Emerson’s fine phrase : 
“In the press of knights not every brow can receive the 
laurel.”—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER AND THE VOLUNTEER 
LECTURER. 
[To rae Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” of the 13th inst. you do 
me, unintentionally I am sure, an injustice. You say that in 
speaking of a lecturer who recently read a paper on the Swiss 
Army at the Royal United Service Institution I was without 
excuse in using the following words, viz. :—“ That a British 
officer should be silly enough in the presence of the Secretary 
for War to praise and hold up for admiration the organisation 





of an Army because the people of that country were not 
cursed with a ‘blue-water’ school was a strange departure 
from propriety—he would not say from sanity.” The quota- 
tion as you give it is calculated to produce the impression in 
the mind of the reader that the offensive phrase was used by 
me. As a matter of fact, it was the lecturer who was solely 
responsible for the words “cursed with a ‘ blue-water’ school.” 
This fact, I venture to submit, should divert your censure 
from me to the true author of the phrase. If, as you suggest, 
there was an “insult” anywhere, it is not I who am charge- 
able with it. I have had the honour of serving with many 
distinguished naval officers, all of whom were avowed members 
of the “ blue-water” school, and some of whom are among ite 
principal exponents, That a military officer should have 
thought it becoming at a meeting over which the Secretary of 
State presided, in an institution which is at least as much 
naval as military, and before an audience which included well- 
known naval officers, to speak of the convictions held by every 
sailor as being “a curse to the nation,” does seem to me both 
foolish and improper. That it was so regarded, and that it 
was resented, I know for a fact. It is just this utter failure 
to comprehend the naval side of our great problem of defence, 
this want of sympathy with naval ideas, which makes some 
military criticism so sterile and so unprofitable—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. O. ARNOLD-FoRSTER. 
2 The Abbey Garden, Westminster. 


{It is strange that Mr. Arnold-Forster does not see the 
difference between a comparatively junior Volunteer officer 
using an unnecessarily strong expression about an abstract 
doctrine in a lecture, and an ex-Secretary for War—from 
whom courtesy, consideration, and restraint of language are 
to be expected in regard to the officers in the Service over 
which he once had the honour to preside—speaking of an 
individual as “silly” and guilty of a departure from “ pro- 
priety ” and “ sanity.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





COTTON TRADE PROFITS. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THB “SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—In your last issue there appears a letter from Mr. 
William Tattersall with the above heading. This letter is 
likely to convey a quite erroneous idea as to the state of things 
prevailing. True, Mr. Tattersall speaks only of the “ spinning” 
section ; but the bulk of your readers, who, happily for them- 
selves, are unconnected with cotton, and know nothing of the 
distinctions between “spinners” and “ manufacturers,” are 
pretty sure to carry away the impression that the trade as a 
whole is making huge profits, which is very far from being 
the case. It should be explained that the persons engaged 
in the manipulation of cotton are divided, roughly speaking, 
into two great classes, “spinners” and “ manufacturers.” 
The spinner takes the raw cotton and converts it into 
yarn, which is either shipped abroad or sold to the manu- 
facturer whose business it is to weave it into cloth. The 
two industries, while interdependent in large measure, are 
quite distinct; for, though some concerns both spin and 
weave, their numbers are few. The spinner pure and simple 
is certainly doing well just now, and well he deserves “a good 
time” after the many lean years previously experienced; but 
where Mr. Tattersall finds his evidence that “30 per cent. 
per annum on all capital employed” is the present 
“average” profit is to me a mystery. If one goes by the 
stock-takings published in the newspapers, 124 per cent. would 
more nearly represent the average dividend, and it is essential 
to remember that this dividend is paid only on the share 
capital, which is but a portion of the total capital employed. 
It is a fact not universally known to the outside world that a 
very large proportion of the total capital of cotton-spinning 
companies, amounting sometimes to as much as three-quarters 
of the whole, is money on loan at a low rate of interest. A 
published dividend, therefore, of 124 per cent. is very much less 
that 124 per cent. on “all capital employed.” While, there- 
fore, spinners, though not coining money at the rate any one 
on reading Mr. Tattersall would suppose, are doing a very satis- 
factory business, the same can hardly be said at the present time 
of manufacturers. Taking them as a whole, they are not doing 
well; the large Eastern markets have lapsed into a stagnant 
condition, stocks are increasing, profits are not far from 
vanishing-point, and many producers will have seriously to con- 
sider the question of stopping their looms unless demand for 
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their goods revives in the near future. The explanation of 
the fact that spinners are so much more actively engaged 
than manufacturers probably is that the former are kept 
going by the Continental demand. The trade boom com- 
menced later on the Continent than it did with us, and it 
will probably die away later there also. To those who can 
see, it is certainly dying away here, as far, at any rate, as the 


cotton trade is concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MANUFACTURER. 








MARK TWAIN ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
{To rue Eprtor or tue “Srxcrator.”] 

Sm,—While sympathising with the writer of the review of 
Mark Twain’s book on Christian Science in your issue of 
April 6th in his regret at being forced to condemn the great 
humourist, we feel compelled in the interest of justice to 
arraign Mark Twain on other grounds. Mark Twain’s 
admission that Christian Science can banish four-fifths of the 
pain and disease in the world, and that he knows of “no other 
organised force” that can accomplish like results; his state- 
ment that personally he had not known a Scientist who did 
not seem “serene, contented, unharassed”; and his predic- 
tion that in 1940 “Christian Science will be the governing 
force in America, and will remain so permanently,” make one 
wonder how he can indulge in unmeasured misrepresentation 
and abuse of Mrs. Eddy, through whom these great results are 
being achieved. Judging Mrs. Eddy by her works (the test 
given by Jesus), one might be at a loss to understand this 
wholesale condemnation. Well might she exclaim in the 
words of the great Master: “They hated me without a cause.” 
The judge’s judgment puts the judge himself on trial. What 
are Mark Twain’s charges against Mrs. Eddy? He calls her 
“a boss.” Mrs. Eddy’s quiet, self-sacrificing life, constantly 
employed in giving to suffering humanity the understanding 
of how to overcome attacks of sin and sickness by the power 
of God, entirely disproves any right to apply to her any such 
epithet. He charges that she is governed by lust of power. Mrs. 
Eddy has founded a Church based upon the Bible illuminated by 
the light shed thereon by Science and Health, and the power she 
possesses she exercises with the full approval of all Christian 
Scientists for the purpose of preserving the unity of that 
Church, and the loyalty of its members to the teaching upon 
which it is based. How would Mark Twain like any one to 
question his right to expend in any way he might think fit 
money earned by his literary efforts? He charges six 
shillings for his book on what he calls—but which is not— 
Christian Science. Mrs. Eddy puts her price on her books. 
Why should she not? Noone needstobuythem. There are, 
moreover, free Christian Science reading-rooms with lending 
libraries attached, Wednesday evening meetings free to all, 
where information about the healing and the tenets of Christian 
Science can be obtained, and also free lectures upon Christian 
Science delivered periodically. The charges (more than once in- 
sinuated by Mark Twain) that Mrs. Eddy obtained from Quimby 
the ideas set forth in her text-book, “Science and Health,” have 
been conclusively set at rest by a decree pronounced in her 
favour in a suit instituted for the purpose of determining this 
question. Christian Science has now been before the world 
between thirty and forty years, and during that time it has 
made wonderful progress wherever it has been presented, not 
only in America but elsewhere, among all classes, and has 
proved its right to exist by doing the works enjoined by Jesus, 
and all that is asked on its behalf is that its claims should be 
thoroughly investigated without prejudice before judgment is 
pronounced upon them.—I am, Sir, &c., W. N. Mrvrer. 

6 Sumner Terrace, South Kensington, S.W. 

[In publishing Mr. Miller’s letter, we must make it clear 
that we condemned the book purely on literary grounds. 
Although heartily concurring in most of Mark Twain's 
strictures on the founder of Christian Science, we do not in 
any way adopt or endorse his extravagant declarations, admis- 
sions, and predictions as to the organisation and its future 
development. In our opinion, they are unfounded and absurd. 
Mr. Clemens has incurred a grave responsibility in making 
them.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE LATE REV. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 


[To rue Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—The death of the Rev. Wentworth Webster on April 2nd 
removes the oldest and most influential of Spanish scholars. 


SPECTATOR. 





a 
He graduated from Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1859. From 
1869 to 1882 he was Chaplain at St. Jean de Luz. He hag 
spent nearly half his life in the South of France, and died at the 
village of Sare, in the Lower Pyrenees. From his house could 
be seen a beautiful stretch of typical Basque country ending in 
the hills of the Spanish frontier. Here Mr. Gladstone Visited 
him, and only a few days before his death, when the Kine 
was at Sare, Mr. Webster sent him a copy of his latest boo}, 
on the country. It is thirty years since the first edition of }j, 
“ Basque Legends” appeared, a book of high value owing to 
the pains taken to obtain the stories directly from Basque 
peasants, many of whom in fact could speak Basque only. In 
1882 he wrote “Spain,” a work dealing with the geography 
climate, ethnology, literature, and history of that country. 
In 1901 he collected a number of articles in “Les Loisirs d'un 
Etranger au Pays Basque,” which contains an excellent biblj. 
ography, and in 1903 appeared “ Gleanings in Church History, 
Chiefly in Spain and France.” He wrote, besides, various 
articles and reviews of permanent value. It was, however 
very generally felt that his published work was small when 
compared with his vast learning and store of first-hand 
knowledge. Partly ill-health was the cause of this, and partly 
he was content to give to others, instead of himself using, 
information that he had acquired by patient and accurate 
research. He was eager to encourage Spanish scholars, and 
took great trouble to get to the root of a question and to clear 
the issue of all ambiguity, effacing himself in a true scientific 
spirit. His advice and assistance were unfailing. Scholars 
such as M. Jules Vinson and Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly would be 
the first to acknowledge this. The late Mr. Butler Clarke, to 
whom Spanish literature and Spanish history owe so much, 
studied for a time under Mr. Webster, and was able to consult 
him frequently. His influence was thus very widely felt and 
his authority acknowledged. Through years of ill-health his 
intellectual vigour remained unbroken. His death will be 
deeply mourned by many friends in England, France, and 
Spain.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. G. Bett. 


[The late Mr. Wentworth Webster was for many years a 
valued contributor to our columns, and personal knowledge 
enables us to endorse Mr. Bell’s tribute to those fine qualities 
of character which endeared him to his friends.—Eb. Spectator. } 








THE CHANGELESSNESS OF CHARACTER. 
[To Tux EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Your impressive article in the issue of April 6th on “The 
Changelessness of Character” seems partial in its premisses, 
and consequently in its conclusions incomplete. It is partial 
as it deals with the mental attitude disproportionately. 
Character has specially to do with the affections. Are the 
affections a fixed quantity? Do we not grow broader and 
larger in heart, or, on the other hand, become narrow and 
small, by time? We can never be said to stand still. Those 
common expressions, such as “a different man,” “a new 
creature,” “a changed character,” become meaningless if 
character can be stereotyped and changeless. Who has not 
known as the years roll on the same personality, but an 
altogether changed character? The discipline of life is for 
the very purpose of changing the character, and life can only 
be said to fulfil its true purposes when the character is ever 
rising to higher levels.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. W. 





THE SLEEP THAT KNOWS NO MORN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The “ haunting lines ” you quote in the Spectator of 
April 6th, p. 527, from Catullus have, I think, never been 
satisfactorily rendered into English. I send you an attempt. 
—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN Ross. 
66 Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin. 


Dies the day, the next is born. 
But when once our short-lived light 
Dies away, one long, long night 

We must sleep, that knows no morn, 





LONGEVITY. 
{To tae Eprron or tHe “Spscraror.”] 
Srr,—Iu connexion with instances of longevity, it is worthy of 
notice that at King’s College, Cambridge, there have been, 








since the year 1743, only four organists, two of whom are now 
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living; one of these, it is not unreasonable to hope, with a 
considerable career still before him. The organists are:— 
John Randall, 1743-99; John Pratt, 1799-1855; William 
Amps, 1855-76 ; Arthur Henry Mann, 1876.—I am, ye ma 





THE RAYNER CASE. 
[To rae Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”] 

$m—I do not know if it is too late to send you the words of 
a wise Judge—Russell Gurney, sometime Recorder of London 
—which seem to me a weighty warning against the state of 
mind issuing in the recent reprieve of a deliberate and 
unexcused murderer. He was contemplating between twenty 
and thirty years ago the introduction of a Bill in Parliament 
for the improvement of our law of homicide, and I recovered 
for him, by the kindness of Mr. Hutton, a letter in your 
columns of high legal authority which had strangely escaped 
his notice, and which I wish you could republish now. He 
yead it with the attention it deserved (it was a protest against 
the reprieve of a female criminal guilty of a peculiarly wicked 
murder), and I remember well, after the lapse of a generation, 
the tones of his comment as he laid down the Spectator : 
“People do not enough reflect that it is the most important 
object of law to protect those who are subject to strong 
temptation.” As he spoke the last two words I felt that, 
together with their protest against the sentimentality then, as 
now, seeking to weaken that barrier, they embodied such a 
sense of the abyss beyond, and of the strength of the passions 
hurling men towards it, far more profoundly sympathetic 
with human trial and struggle than anything that can be 
called humanity in the present effusion of seeming mercy and 
actual cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., JULIA WEDGWOOD. 

[We regret to be unable to trace the letter to which our 
correspondent alludes.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO LORD CLIVE. 
Lorp Curzon has issued a statement relative to the 
commemoration of Lord Clive, in which he says :— 

“The answers which I have received to the letter which I wrote 
to the Times on April 8th about a memorial to Lord Clive, and 
the references which have appeared in the Press, encourage me 
in the belief that there is a sincere and widespread recognition of 
the desirability of commemorating that great man in some 
public form. The large majority of my correspondents favour 
the erection of a statue in India in the first place; but 
several go on to express the hope that funds will be 
forthcoming for a memorial in London as well. The suc- 
cessful realisation of this must obviously depend upon the 
response to the appeal which I now feel justified in initiating. A 
statue in Calcutta I hope that we shall secure without difficulty ; 
amonument in London ought to be equally within our reach, if 
the public sentiment be what I am led to think. The mistake in 
my first letter about the statue of Lord Clive erected in the India 
House in 1764, and now not too happily placed in a dark corridor in 
the India Office, was due to a misreading of the index to the official 
catalogue of the contents of that building. Under the heading 
‘Clive’ I found the reference to the modern mason’s effigy in the 
Inner Quadrangle, which is, of course, without any value, but I 
failed to identify the reference to the sixteenth-century statue by 
Scheemakers. In any case, a representation of Clive in Roman 
costume, with a sword in his hand and a shield with Medusa’s 
head lying at his feet, cannot be considered very satisfactory, any 
more than in its present position it can be regarded as a public 
monument. The following have consented to join me in forming 
a Committee to raise funds and to determine their subsequent 
allocation:—The Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Rosebery, 
the Earl of Elgin, Earl Roberts, Sir George White, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Ampthill, Mr. John Morley, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, Sir Mortimer Durand, Sir Offley Wakeman, the Hon. 
Charles Lawrence, Sir W. Forwood, and Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 
I have some hope that special support may come from Man- 
chester, in the neighbourhood of which Lord Clive was educated 
and spent some of his early years, and I propose to address a 
separate appeal to the Indian newspapers. Contributions may be 
paid either to myself; to Mr. Perceval Landon, 5 Pall Mall Place, 
8.W., who has kindly consented to act as secretary to the fund ; 
or to the Clive Memorial Fund, Bank of England, London. Among 

those who have already offered to subscribe are the Earl of 
Rosebery, £50; Sir W. Forwood, £25; and a number of donors of 
smaller sums down to 5s. Their names will appear in the first 


POETRY. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FOIL: A TOAST. 
(To Captain Hutton.) 





4 
To the feel of the foil in the heel of your hand, 
To the rasp of the meeting steel, 
To the click and clash of a parried thrust, 
To the joy that a man may feel 
When the lithe blade slides o’er a lowered guard to the cry of 
“ A hit to you!” 
To the ready foot, and the steady hand, and the eye that’s 
quick and true. 


Refrain. 
Comrades, stand up, and drain a cup 
To the best surcease from toil 
Drink hand on hip to our fellowship, 
The Fellowship of the Foil! 


II. 
To the quick-stepped lunge and recover, 
To the tap of the shifting feet, 
To the clash and clang of the big bell-hilts 
When the thrust and the parry meet. 
And last, to the comrade or Master-at-Arms who taught us to 
thrust and ward, 


To ’prentice and master and Deacon-of-Craft in the Mystery 
of the Sword, 
Refrain. 


III. 
To the jacket, the mask, and the gauntlet-glove, 
To pommel, and hilt, and blade, 
To button, and guard, and fencing-shoe, 
To all the tools of our trade. 

To every man who can handle a foil, whoever, wherever he be, 
A level floor, and a steady light, and a fight from favour free. 
Refrain. 

JAMES KNIGHT-ADKIN. 








BOOKS. 
GARIBALDI AND THE DEFENCE OF ROME.* 

In this excellent monograph Mr. Trevelyan has related the 
earlier career of Garibaldi, from his birth in 1807 to the close 
of the famous retreat from Rome in 1849. He realises 
throughout his narrative that Garibaldi was of a different 
type from other men. Like one of those heroes of romance 
who flash on us from the age of chivalry, he had no personal 
ambitions to gratify, but an undying faith in his cause and 
his sword. Asa captain of irregular troops he proved him- 
self a master of guerilla warfare. But he was much more 
than the capable commander of romantic enterprise. He was a 
born leader of men. He knew—as few men have known—how 
to stir the enthusiasm, command the loyalty, and sustain the 
courage of his followers. Such a man cannot be judged by 
ordinary standards. The faults which he committed, the 
mistakes which he made, the quarrels which he encountered, 
are all forgotten in the services which he rendered to Italy. 
He stands out in history as the man whose splendid daring 
impressed the imagination of Europe, who in the darkest 
crisis could write: “One hour of our life in Rome is worth a 
century of common experience.” 

The son of an honest sailor, who owned and navigated his 
own vessel, he was born at Nice when Nice was a portion of 
the first French Empire. From the age of fifteen to the 
age of twenty-five he worked his way up from cabin-boy 
to captain. In the stormy seas of the Aegean, during the 
troublous times of the Greek War of Independence, he was 
thrice “captured and robbed by pirates,” or, as we imagine, 
by the irregular privateers who supported the cause of the 
insurgents. It was “on his voyages in the Levant that he first 
came across men with the passion for liberty, and it was beyond 
the sea that he first met Italian patriots, exiles who instructed 
him that he, too, like these Greeks, had a country for which to 





* Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. By George Macaulay Trevelyan 
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fight.” With ideas of liberty surging in his head, he joined 
Mazzini in his desperate attempt against Piedmont in 1834, 
undertaking to enter the Royal Navy in the Quixotic hope of 
bringing it over to the Revolution. The Piedmontese Govern- 
ment, with small pity for a sailor who had entered its service 
in order to betray it, condemned him to death; and Garibaldi 
had to escape as best he could to France, and ultimately to South 
America. For nine months, in company with another Italian 
exile, he “traded in a little vessel along the Eastern coasts of 
the Continent.” But Garibaldi was already discontented with 
the inglorious arts of peace, and offered his sword to the 
Republic of Rio Grande, “ which was beginning a struggle for 
. independence against the Brazilian Empire.” There he met 
and carried off his heroic wife Anita, the mother of Menotti 
and Ricciotti, both named after patriots who had suffered 
death for Italy. After his marriage he entered the service of 
Monte Video, whose independence was threatened by the 
neighbouring Republic of Argentina, and in this cause he 
formed the Italian legion, and won in 1846 the battle of Sant’ 
Antonio, “the fame of which spread to Europe.” But while 
Garibaldi was thus rendering efficient service to some American 
Republics he never forgot the country of his birth. The 
news which reached him in 1847 of Pio Nono’s election, and 
of liberal tendencies in Piedmont and Tuscany, inspired a hope 
that the time had come for striking a new blow against the 
Austrian occupation, and he decided on returning to 
Europe with some of his legionaries. He arrived at 
Nice in June, 1848, and the news which greeted him on 
his arrival confirmed his hopes. In the previous March 
Radetzky had been driven out of Milan; Venice had thrown 
off ite Austrian garrison; and Piedmont had declared war 
against Austria. Garibaldi at once offered his sword to 
Charles Albert. But the King could not bring himself to 
accept the services of the man who, some fourteen years 
before, had endeavoured to win his own Navy from its allegiance, 
and refused his offer. Garibaldi was forced to accept a 
commission from the Provisional Government of Milan, and 
to carry on a little campaign of his own against the Austrians 
round Bergamo. Nothing that he and his followers could do 
could affect the inevitable result. Within a few weeks the 
tide of battle turned. Charles Albert was defeated at 
Custozza, driven out of Milan, and compelled to submit to an 
armistice; while Garibaldi, after displaying his genius for 
guerilla warfare, and securing in consequence “ the enthusiastic 
attachment of the democrats in every State in Italy,” was 
forced to retreat across the Swiss border. 

Revolution had apparently been quelled, and no immediate 
prospect of success was open to Italian patriots, when, in 
November, 1848, the murder of Rossi in Rome and the flight 
of Pio Nono opened a new chapter in Italian history. Mazzini 
became the virtual chief of a new Roman Republic; Tuscany 
established an independent Republic of its own; and Charles 
Albert denounced the armistice, and entered on the new 
campaign which led him to Novara. But the second defeat 
of the Piedmontese paved the way for the success of reaction. 
Austria occupied Leghorn, and abolished the new Etruscan 
Republic; her soldiery overran the Romagna; a Neapolitan 
army advanced from the South to effect the restoration 
of the Pope; and Napoleon, who had succeeded to the 
Presidency of the French Republic, decided on that 
occupation of Rome which, with one short interval, con- 
tinued till the very eve of his fall. There seemed no 
hope for a State whose territory was invaded by the 
two chief military Powers of the Continent. It was, how- 
ever, Mazzini’s merit that he saw clearly that it was the 
duty of Rome to set an example to Italy; and it was his 
good fortune that Garibaldi, by throwing himself into the 
city, enabled him to translate his resolve into action. Gari- 
baldi, indeed, did not arrive an hour too soon. When on 
April 27th he entered Rome “with his bronzed legionaries 
from Northern Italy,” General Oudinot, at the head of the 
French army of occupation, was already on his way from 
Civita Vecchia. From outside the walls there was no chance of 
help for the besieged. The defenders could look around and 
see that “they were alone against the world.” Inside the 
walls Garibaldi could muster some eight thousand men under 
his orders, consisting of Papal troops who had joined the 
revolt, of his own Italian legion, of volunteers who had taken 
part in the Lombardy campaign, and of untrained citizens 
of Rome. It was with these men that Gariraldi met 





the onslaught which Oudinot delivered on the last da: 
of April. The battle chiefly raged outside the Porta g , 
Pancrazio, where Garibaldi had occupied the high lands 
which surround the Villas Corsini and Pamfili. I¢ resulted 
in the complete defeat of Oudinot. Garibaldi desirea to 
follow up his victory by harassing the French in their 
retreat and driving them into the sea. Mazzini, who wag 
anxious to appeal to the strong Republican sentiment of 
France, refused to sanction a further attack on the retiring 
General, and despatched Garibaldi and his legionaries 
against the Neapolitans, who were advancing through the 
Alban Hills on the other side of Rome. Mazzini’s decision 
resulted in a fresh victory. The Neapolitan troops were 
decisively defeated ; and Garibaldi, again recalled by Mazzini, 
returned to Rome in time to take his part in resisting the new 
attack which the French, largely reinforced since their earlier 
defeat, were making upon the capital. In the new siege 
the Romans made the tactical mistake of neglecting to occupy 
the high grounds of the Villas Pamfili and Corsini; ang 
Garibaldi was forced to commence the defence by a vain 
attempt to recover the heights which had been thus 
abandoned. But through the whole of June the resist. 
ance was maintained with a spirit and constancy which 
aroused the sympathies of Europe. We do not forget 
that Mr. Bolton King, in writing the Life of Mazzini, 
declared that “Garibaldi’s bad generalship and bad temper 
shortened a resistance that was hopeless from the first”; 
and we admit that in the attempt to regain the Corsini 
grounds he threw away lives a more prudent general 
might have spared. But it was Garibaldi’s business in 1849 
to show that, if Italians could not command victory, they 
could at least deserve it; and that it was as true in 1849 as in 
the days of Horatius that man cannot die better 
“than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers and the temples of his gods.” 
Whatever verdict, however, may be pronounced on Garibaldi’s 
conduct during the memorable month over which the siege 
was protracted, the universal judgment of history has praised 
the skill and courage of his retreat to the Adriatic. Baffling 
the French troops, who should have cut him off before he 
reached the Apennines, and the Austrian soldiery who barred 
his way, he finally descended with the remnant of the gallant 
men who accompanied him on the little Republic of San 
Marino. We need not, however, follow him through the 
difficulties and dangers of the retreat. Mr. Trevelyan has 
walked over every inch of the ground; he has described the 
country and the military problem in a clear and picturesque 
narrative; while the death of Anita, who had joined her 
husband in Rome to share with him the dangers of the defence 
and the hardships of the march, adds fresh pathos to the 
heroic story. 

Thus when we close Mr. Trevelyan’s volume we leave his 
hero in the darkest hour of his life: his wife dead, his cause 
lost, a hunted fugitive hardly able to conceal himself from 
his pursuers. And yet, in one sense, he had already 
paved the way for his own future and for his country's unity. 
By his conduct in Rome, by his courage in misfortune, he had 
shown—as Manin was concurrently showing in Venice—that 
Italy in the hour of subjection could supply the “living 
head” which Byron made the ghosts of the Three Hundred 
complain was absent from Greece. The blood which was shed 
in Italy in 1848 and 1849 fertilised the soil and prepared the 
ground for the policy of a greater man than even Garibaldi. 
For if enthusiasm and faith had animated the men of 1849, 
success was to be ultimately achieved by the mingled caution 
and courage of a great statesman. We hope, however, that 
Mr. Trevelyan in another volume may follow up his defence of 
the Roman Republic by describing Garibaldi’s share in the war 
of 1859 and the expedition of 1860. 





CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS OF THE SOUTH 
OF FRANCE* 

Accorpineé to its title-page, this interesting and valuable 

book is the joint production of two American ladies, The 

preface states that— 


“For years the makers of this book have spent the summer- 
time in wandering about the French country; led here by the 





on See ont Cuties of Se Sth of France. By Elise Whitlock Rose. 
it ustrations from Origina otographs by Vida Hunt Francis, 2 vols. 
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Jd monument, or there by an incident of history. 
fame deny chee the real, unspoiled France, often unexplored by 
ry 1e French themselves, and practically unknown to 


1 
any except * iqui ker of guide-books. For 
: sven to the ubiquitous maker of guide-books. 1 
foreignemather they have travelled without meeting an English- 
w e ” 

speaking person. 7 

One of these fortunate travellers has written the account of 


their delightful travels; the otber has illustrated it with 
peautiful photographs of many an unknown, picturesque 
corner, many a church cloister lying hidden in quiet depths of 
that “other France” which ought, one would think, to be 
undisturbed by political quarrels. They have worked together 
evidently with one mind and one intention,—to do some 
justice to the “ interest and fascination” which belong to the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the South. And they have 
succeeded in their object, these two ladies of the title-page, in 
a really remarkable way. 

But why, as we follow them in imagination, full of 
sympathy, ready to enjoy the personal touch which, when 
given with discretion, adds so much to the realisation of 
wanderings like these—why do we find ourselves in company 
with a solitary traveller, and that a man? “The traveller 
who tells these Cathedral tales” meets us, to our mystification, 
at every turn. “He” sits down on a wheelbarrow to meditate 
in the desecrated cloister at Fréjus; he talks with an old 
peasant-woman, carrying melons, as he stands before the 
splendid portal of St. Trophime at Arles; he fancies himself 
a mediaeval minstrel as he crosses the drawbridge into 
Entrevaux; he makes friends with various curés, holds 
interesting conversations with all sorts of people, travels in 
primitive mail-coaches with garrulous drivers, and has amusing 
adventures at equally primitive inns. He and his camera— 
this is really puzzling—have a lively encounter with the Sacris- 
tan at Lodéve, in which “ Monsieur” comes out victorious, 
flourishing a permission from the Minister of the Interior. 
And so on all through the two volumes. The two travellers, 
the writer and the artist, Lave become one, and the one is of a 
different sex from the two. He is certainly a delightful 
person of excellent sentiments; but how are we to understand 
him? It appears that he cannot be real; and if not, the little 
fiction seems a pity. 

However, be the travellers one, two, or three—possibly 
three—their book is, we repeat, both interesting and valuable. 
It is impossible anywhere, of course, to study architecture and 
history apart from each other; but it is especially so where 
these wonderful old Southern buildings are concerned. They 
tell the story of their provinces—Provence, Languedoc, and 
Gascony—with all its early romance, the ancient civilisation 
of Rome, the Christian tradition, dating back to the first 
years of Christianity, the Saracen conquests and the wars 
in which Christian France finally triumphed. Mediaeval 
struggles and victories, persecutions, and so on, history 
repeating itself; we have it all written in hard old brick or 
stone or marble throughout these provinces: especially the 
more ancient chronicles, for a venerable age is one of the 
chief characteristics of most of the Cathedrals studied here. 

It is true that early Christianity has not left many actual 
relics earlier than the eleventh century: the churches of 
Southern France have not the marvellous antiquity of those 
of Ravenna, for instance. But “ Roman influences dominated 
the South,” and the Romanesque architecture mostly found 
there has the grand, simple dignity and strength of a style 
derived from the great Empires of the West and the East. 
There has been much argument as to the evident Byzantine 
influence to be seen in this architecture. It is undoubtedly 
there: how did it get there? The interesting, puzzling 
question has been answered in different ways, and the writer 
of this book does not attempt to decide it. But a good deal 
of light is thrown on the subject for the general reader, if 
only by apt quotations from authorities such as Viollet-le-Duc 
on the “persistent Latin traditions” to be found side by side 
with those of a more Eastern Rome. 

Of the three provinces studied here, it is Provence in which 
the greatest number of old Romanesque churches remain as 
they were originally built, although there are finer examples 
of the style to be found elsewhere. Provence enjoyed more 
peace than her neighbouring provinces. In this “sunny 
land” people were more given to poetry and idleness than to 
heresies and persecutions, and the churches suffered far less 
destruction and mutilation than was the case in Gascony 
and Languedoc. On the other hand, Languedoc can claim 





wonders of her own. Her churches, generally later in date, 
have often “an originality that is due to genius rather than to 
eccentricity.” She possesses Carcassonne, Narbonne, the 
marvellous fortified church of Sainte Cécile at Albi, the mag- 
nificent Saint-Cernin at Toulouse, and several of those sea- 
Cathedrals which are the ancient glory of the coast. It was at 
Elne, one of these, a place whose name is hardly known in 
England, that “the traveller” mentioned above found a 
wondrous marble cloister of many styles and many restora- 
tions, worth, for an enthusiast, the whole journey to see. 
It led the traveller into romantic musings touching the life 
and thoughts of a mediaeval Canon of Elne, which make a 
pleasantly poetical episode in the second volume. 

There are fine things in Gascony; one has only to mention 
Bayonne, Condom, Saint-Bertrand de Comminges. Sainte- 
Marie of Auch is very grand, though late, and Lectoure’s 
splendid old tower commands the neighbouring country. But 
Gascony, almost all through the Middle Ages, was one of the 
battlefields of Europe. In the earliest days, as our travellers 
remind us, Christianity flourished here, and there were many 
ancient churches and Cathedrals of which nothing now remains. 
Christian architecture and Roman civilisation may be said to 
have disappeared together, swept away by floods of barbarism. 
“Vandals, Visigoths, Franks, Saracens, Normans...... 
all had burned, raided and destroyed Gascony before the 
11th century.” After the year 1000 church-building recom- 
menced, but the English wars began in the twelfth century, 
and lasted two hundred years. After a short period of peace 
came the Wars of Religion, more terrible than any; the 
destruction wrought by the Huguenots was thorough, and can 
only be compared to the work of the Saracens on buildings of 
an earlier time. The Huguenots “ruined buildings which 
were the perfection of centuries of Christian architecture, at a 
period when ideals were declining, and the art of church- 
building was becoming a mere imitative and servile trade. It 
was therefore not only on their antagonists’ hearts that their 
destructive work fell heavily, but on that of every Cathedral- 
lover of to-day.” Considering all these things, the wonder 
is not that so much has disappeared, but that so much 
is left. 

To lovers and students of architecture the illustrations of 
these beautiful volumes will be even more attractive than the 
letterpress, and this, as we have shown, is of charming quality. 
We have only one fault to find, and that is not with author or 
with artist. The volumes are so very heavy that few travellers 
will be able comfortably to convey them in their luggage to 
the South country where they would be such an enlightening 
guide. There may be some good reason for this. “The 
traveller,” as he sits under a tree in Languedoc, looking 
across the rapid, tumbling Rhone, gives the river credit for 
protecting “the surrounding country from that most terrible 
of modern European blights, the tourist.” And he has “ this 
wish always on his lips,—‘ May this Rhone, this beautiful, 
solitary Rhone, be ever caviare to the multitude’ ”! 

But, though the terrible tourist may not be able to walk 
about with the traveller's heavy volumes under his arm, there 
is nothing to prevent him from reading them before he starts, 
and making notes of their most interesting particulars. If 
you wish to preserve a country for yourself, do not write a 
book about it. If you want your secrets kept, keep them. 
We are glad indeed that this prudent and selfish course did 
not occur to the makers of one of the best books we have read 
for many a day. 





RAID OR INVASION P—A FRENCH OPINION.* 
THERE is in this country a large, and, we trust, ever- 
increasing, body of opinion which has refused to believe that 
the invasion of the British Islands is absolutely impossible, 
simply because Mr. Balfour and the Committee of Defence 
found themselves able to accept the convenient and comforting 
proposition two years ago. Even if the acknowledged pre- 
ponderance of the British Fleet in 1905 @ould have justified 
Mr. Balfour—and even this we doubt—in accepting the 
proposition as true at the time when he gave utterance to 
it in the House of Commons, that would afford us no justifica- 
tion for accepting it as axiomatic for all time, or for basing 
upon it, as the then Prime Minister seemed inclined to 
do, the whole organisation of our Armies, both Regular and 





* Guerre et Marine: Essai sur UUnité de la Défense Nationale. By M, Paul 
Fontin, Paris and Nancy: Berger-Levrault et Cie, [2 fr, 50 ¢. 
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Territorial. It is now generally felt by all but the official 
representatives of the War Office and the Admiralty, and the 
extreme adherents of the “ blue-water” school, that it would 
not be safe to accept this new and fundamental dogma, with 
all the grave consequences that it was intended that it should 
entail upon our national strategy, until some proof could be 
afforded that the Intelligence Departments of the Continent 
shared the opinions of our own Committee of Defence. To 
the question whether the invasion of Great Britain is 
possible or no it takes two parties to provide an answer, just 
as it takes two to make a quarrel, and if even one foreign 
strategist could be found who really believes that our shores 
are inviolable, this single opinion would be worth the most 
emphatic pronouncements of any number of Committees of 
Defence. 

But even if the view of the extreme “ blue-water” school were 
much less assailable than it is in fact, we should regard its adop- 
tion by the nation as an essential law with the utmost dismay. 
Its universal unquestioned acceptance could not but tend to 
unman the nation, and to leave it “ drowned in security.” We 
can imagine nothing more demoralising for our people than 
the confident belief that as long as they spent enough money 
on the Navy they could never by any possibility be asked to 
make the supreme sacrifice of giving their lives to the 
Motherland, and that they might indulge in the luxury of 
war without risk or danger, and, seated as it were in a fire- 
proof theatre, watch the horrors and enjoy the excitements of 
war. Depend upon it, a nation which had once schooled itself 
to such inhuman indifference would become so demoralised 
and so enervated that it would end by not having the power 
and the manliness to maintain a navy sound enough and 
strong enough to give it immunity from invasion. Nations 
live in the last resort, not by battleships and fleets, but “ by 
an invisible flame” within them. But that flame would not 
burn for long in the stagnant air produced by a people who 
had for good and all parted with the notion of self- 
defence, and had concluded that gold to buy big ships 
and plenty of them was the one thing needful to make a 
nation secure and keep it so. We desire a strong Navy,— 
none more. But we want behind that Navy, not a nation 
rendered weak and flaccid by having its immunity from 
invasion perpetually dinned into its ears, but a nation aware 
that men to be fully men must be ready and able to defend 
their own hearths and homes. 

The attention of our readers may well be called to 
the informing essay on national defence from the French 
point of view which has recently appeared in Paris over 
the signature of M. Paul Fontin. Not that M. Fontin is 
the one foreigner whose testimony is so much needed as a con- 
firmation of the British official view; on the contrary, he is a 
veritable Balaam in this respect. His essay upon the relation 
of the French Navy to any possible war in which France is 
likely to be engaged is written mainly to demonstrate the thesis 
that France, if she is to be saved at all, must be saved by the 
operations of her Army rather than of her Navy, and that it 
is better for her to put every available man and every sou into 
the perfecting of her mobile field forces, and of the permanent 
defences of her Eastern frontier, rather than to starve her Army 
and ruin herself by spending extravagant sums upon an ocean- 
going fleet. But though M. Fontin holds, and holds rightly, 
that it is upon land and not upon naval forces that France 
must chiefly rely in her hour of need, he by no means applies 
the same reasoning to England. Indeed, one of his chief argu- 
ments for limiting the French Navy, and for concentrating 
French strength at sea upon submarines and destroyers, rests 
upon the acknowledged superiority of the British Fleet, and 
upon the vital necessity to England of maintaining that 
superiority. Allied with England against Germany, France 
would not require a fleet; opposed to England, her fleet 
must in any case be outnumbered and outmatched. It is 
this frank acknowledgment of the necessity under which 
England lies of * being mistress of the seas that lends 
such an interest to the chapter in which M. Fontin deals 
with the question of the disembarkation of land forces 
upon foreign shores. He points out that the power which 
England possesses of disembarking even a comparatively 
small force upon any point of hostile territory that may 
be chosen at the last moment gives her a huge advantage at 


a 

Meanwhile, though M. Fontin is such a firm believer in the 
efficacy of the amphibious warfare of which Great Brita: 

alone is fitted to be the real exponent, he is even more tain 
vinced that invasion of England by German armies is mn 
only possible, but has been worked out with chesealinian, 
German thoroughness, and will be achieved. This in spite ? 
the superiority of the British Fleet, a factor which though 
formidable enough, has been taken into full account in the 
exact calculations of the German Great General Staff, 

The plan of campaign foretold by M. Fontin is an act 
of hostility before the declaration of war in the sha 
of a torpedo attack upon our “ practically ready” eg 
squadrons as they lie at anchor on the Port Arthur model 
followed in a few hours by a simultaneous disembarkation af 
several points along our coasts. The German torpedo fiotill, 
M. Fontin asserts, “ have practised the plan incessantly ; = 

: y; they 
have learnt to maneuvre at high speed in the closest possible 
formation with the greatest precision ; their commanders are 
imbued with the desperate character of their mission.” They 
are to discharge their torpedoes, not at fifteen hundred or 
two thousand yards, but at two hundred and fifty, without 
recking at all of their own safety or of anything in the world 
but the destruction of the British battleships,—so huge and 
yet so vulnerable. Simultaneously the German agents who, 
according to M. Fontin, swarm in England, and who, he 
apparently believes, keep the Kaiser informed day by day and 
almost hour by hour of the movements of every ship and 
every battalion we possess, will destroy our railways and our 
telegraphs, and indefinitely delay the mobilisation of our 
Army. 

The relatively insignificant strength of our Home Regular 
Army, the number of days (four at least) which it will take 
the “squeezed-lemon ” battalions to mobilise their Reservists, 
and the entire want of organisation in our Auxiliary Forces 
will justify the initial dispersion of the invading hosts, and so 
accelerate their disembarkation by allowing this to be carried 
out at various points upon a coast-line which offers in the 
main every facility for the purpose. Remember that the 
passenger accommodation of the ships which on any given day 
lie anchored in the ports of Bremen and Hamburg is enormous ; 
that fogs to conceal their passage are, at certain seasons of 
the year, the rule and not the exception in the North Sea; and 
that the men can be packed for the short journey like 
herrings in a barrel. Nor will there be any difficulty about 
assembling the troops on the sea coast. The troops always 
quartered in the military districts of Kiel, Liibeck, Hamburg, 
and Dantzig alone, if necessary, with the addition of those in 
the districts of Cologne or Coblentz, and of a division or two 
of the Guards from Berlin, will enable Germany to bring down 
in eight hours to the mouths of the Elbe and the Ems an army 
of eighty thousand men ready to embark that night upon the 
huge liners of the Norddeutscher-Lloyd or the Hamburg. 
America Company. As the State controls all the railways in 
Germany, M. Fontin claims that all this could be done 
without any unauthorised person being any the wiser ! 

And the objective? This, M. Fontin thinks, on the 
authority of an anonymous German officer, Herr von H——, 
will undoubtedly be Scotland. That country he shows to be 
practically denuded of troops, her towns are hardly fortified, 
the greater part of her coasts not atall. There is nothing to 
prevent an unopposed disembarkation even in the majority of 
her recognised ports :— 

“ Not thirty-six hours will pass between the moment when the 
order for concentration goes forth in Germany and the time when 
the troops actually disembark upon Scottish soil. Once landed, 
the German army will live with ease upon the country, levying 
contributions everywhere, and taking ransom of the rich cities of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. ..... The British Fleet 
will be forced to undertake a close blockade of her own coasts to 
prevent any further landings, thus leaving the German Fleet free 
in her turn to range the high seas and take toll at will of her 
adversary’s sea-borne commerce. Events will thus take such a 
complexion that England will be forced to sign a disastrous peace, 
without ever having been beaten in the field in her own country.” 
“Et il ne s’agit pas 1a,” writes M. Fontin, “de projets en 
lair, d’élucubrations hatives. Non, le plan est parfaitement 
résolu, concerté, mari.” And every German Staff Officer knows 
that it is so :-— 

“Pour toutes ces raisons,” concludes the writer, “on aurait 





the outset. He is, in fact, a member, not of the “ blue-water,”’ 


but of the “ bolt-from-the-blue ” school. 





tort de prétendre que l’Angleterre n’a rien & craindre de la marine 
allemande, Au contraire, celle-ci peut lui porter des coups, 
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sbles, pourvu seulement que le cabinet de Berlin soit bien 
-_ do fouler aux pieds toutes les régles du droit international 
or we la guerre sans déclaration préalable. Alors sans doute, 
port Yenvahissement de la Grande-Bretagne est possible!” 


This is sufficiently alarming, but the writer is prepared to go 
further still, and in doing so he advances what is certainly 
the best argument we have seen in favour of the Channel 
Tunnel :— 

«An insular situation, in olden days the supreme guarantee 
of British greatness and security, will one day become an 
irremediable cause of weakness and perhaps of ruin. This is 
why an alliance with France will become more and more a vital 
necessity for British statesmen. This is why the construction of 
a subterranean communication under the Chaizel will now be 
recognised as & paramount necessity for the safety of the British 
Empire. In a war in which Germany has a sufficient number of 
submarines at her disposal to make the Channel impassable—is it 
not clear that a tunnel alone can guarantee the food-supply of 
Great Britain? And who will be bold enough to declare that the 
help which we shall be called upon to send into England through 
the Tunnel must necessarily be limited to supplies ? ” 


No doubt the picture drawn is a gloomy one; in respect of the 
hint that it is to French troops we must look for the defence 
of our hearths and homes, it is even outrageous. It is not, 
indeed, free of exaggerations, and there are some difficulties of 
detail. Would Germany, for instance, sacrifice her whole 
mobilisation scheme against France, by drawing away the 
unmobilised cadres of her regiments in the districts specified 
by M. Fontin, to embark for the conquest of England? Or 
if she risked that, would the young conscript soldiers— 
who, be it remembered, are serving with the colours in 
time of peace, and not the mature reservists, wiic are only 
called up on mobilisation for war—be the equals in the field 
of our own Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, let alone of 
our Regular troops? But these are minor questions of 
detail, easily solved by the Great General Staff of Berlin. 
What is obvious is that the vell-argu2d opinion of a critic like 
M. Fontin is of infinitely more importance than the mere 
ipse dizit of a mixed Committee of English officers and 
gentlemen, however eminent, who carry their belief in their 
own infallibility so far as positively to forbid the presup- 
position in an imaginary “General Idea” at a Staff Ride of 
the disembarkation of more than five thousand invaders! 


Curiously enough, M. Fontin, whose essay is primarily 
written to show the need for “Unity in the Scheme for 
National Defence,” and, above all, the disastrous and costly 
folly of any rivalry between Navy and Army in bidding 
against each other for the financial support of the French 
nation, is anxious to set up in France a Committee of 
Defence on the model of our own. Yet he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in showing most clearly the radical un- 
soundness of the most notable pronouncement which our 
Committee of Defence has yet made, and the sheer folly of 
regarding the new doctrine as a new law of Nature, and of 
basing, as it is much to be feared that we are basing, all our 
newest strategical plans upon the conclusions derived there- 
from! In any case, we shall, if we are wise, organise our 
Auxiliary Forces in such a way as to make them capable of 
dealing with that invasion which, as long as the chances 
of time and tide, fog and darkness, torpedo and floating mine, 
are what they are, must always remain a possibility. 


Before we leave M. Fontin’s book let us say that it must 
not be supposed that in summarising or quoting his views 
as to the possibility of an attack from Germany we are 
committed to any declaration that Germany at the present 
moment contemplates or is preparing for an attack upon us. 
We do not suppose she is. What she is doing, what she 
has a perfect right to do, and what if we were wise we should 
follow her in doing, is to prepare for all eventualities without 
fuss or anxiety or indignation, but in a purely abstract 
and scientific spirit. She is studying beforehand exactly 
what she ought to do if ever she were so unfortunate as to 
be engaged in war with Britain. We do not regard this as 
specially unfriendly on her part, but only very wise—the 
world being what it is. But while we make this admission 
in the fullest and frankest manner, we may also assert that no 
one has the right to accuse us of showing hostility to Germany 
in setting forth and discussing the considerations dealt with in 





PERSIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 

THE facilities of motion have been apt in these days to induce 
numbers of very unsatisfactory travellers to take the road. 
With a courage that can be compared only with their 
ignorance, they set out upon journeys through distant parts 
of the globe which would but recently have demanded a far 
wider experience than that which they possess, a better know- 
ledge of the countries through which they pass, and a greater 
intimacy with foreign tongues. Their eyes see little but the 
dirt or the scenery, according to the temperament of their 
owners; their ears take in what, for want of a better word, 
may be termed information from half-caste interpreters; and 
when they return they present their compatriots with an 
account of their singularly colourless proceedings. To this 
order of tourist there are notable exceptions,—Sven Hedin, 
for example, who is probably as well equipped a traveller as 
has yet been seen; Doughty, learned and intrepid; Lord 
Curzon, with his vast power of co-ordinating information. 
The list for Asia alone might be swelled by a number of 
famous names. 

Professor Williams Jackson must be placed in the ranks 
of this distinguished company. Among the notable books 
of Persian travel that grace our shelves his volume is 
worthy to stand, nor will it surprise scholars that it should 
be rated so high. To them he is already known as an 
authority on the religion of Zoroaster; he has gone far 
to establish that prophet as a real personage, and has 
carried his researches into many a branch of study, 
historical and geographical, connected with the early stages 
of the faith. It is as a student of the Avesta that he 
travels through Persia. His special knowledge makes him 
quick to catch at the traces of a remote antiquity which 
he meets by the way, whether these traces be archaeological 
or linguistic, or the yet more indelible marks of ancient custom 
retained, often enough, when the originating cause has been 
long forgotten. The information which he gives is to a 
certain extent limited by his absorption in his own studiea, 
and he does not allow himself to be diverted into other fields. 
Neither does he profess to give a detailed description of the 
great groups of ruins which he visited, or to contribute any 
very original views on the questions which they raise. He is, 
however, fully conversant with the work of his predecessors, 
and he does not fail to provide an excellent general survey of 
the ground they have covered. The chapters that deal with 
Persepolis and Pasargadae are instinct with the true historic 
sense, and the heart of the reader beats with that of the writer 
when he relates how he first caught sight of the stelé of Cyrus 
and read with his own eyes the record cut upon it, which is 
finer than any eloquence: “I am Oyrus, the King, the 
Achaemenian.” No less arresting is his account of the 
Behistun carvings, and of his bold climb up the rock 
face to study the tablets. He is the only European who 
has stood upon those perilous ledges since Sir Henry 
Rawlinson made his famous ascent on to them. He 
found under the inscription of Darius the words, “H, © 
Rawlinson, 1844,” and we cannot regret that the father of 
cuneiform studies should have set his name there. The work 
of verification, which Professor Jackson accomplished must 
be judged by specialists ; to the English reader it is agreeable 
to note that it confirmed the accuracy of Rawlinson’s tran- 
script. But the author is at variance with Sir Henry concern- 
ing the site of Ecbatana; he adopts the view generally held 
which places it at Hamadan. Doubtless much is still to be 
learnt from excavation, though in Persia there is less possi- 
bility than elsewhere of accurate reconstruction of the ruined 
towns and palaces, owing to the Persian habit of building in 
wood and sun-dried brick rather than in stone, and the rock- 
cut monuments will probably remain of greater historic 
importance than any others. The excellent photographs 
of the Sassanid rock-cut monuments reproduced in this book 
will be of great value to archaeologists, who have been obliged 
hitherto to depend mainly on drawings. It cannot be impressed 
too often on all who travel that a good photograph is a 
thousand times more helpful to accurate study than the best 
drawing. 

Professor Jackson is not solely occupied with Achaemenians 
* Persia, Past and Present. By A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo- 
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and Sassanids. In his two chapters on Yezd there is 
a deeply interesting picture of the modern Zoroastrian 
community. We have already made the acquaintance 
of the leading Guebres of Yezd in Professor Browne’s 
delightful pages, which inspired his readers with so much 
sympatby for this handful of survivors of a great creed that 
they will be glad to follow their subsequent fortunes, and 
to learn that the measure of toleration extended to them in 
Professor Browne’s time has been maintained and even 
increased. This is due in great part to the efforts of their 
co-religionists, the Parsis of Bombay. Since Professor 
Williams Jackson wrote, the Zoroastrians have been granted 
the right to send a representative to the new Parliament, and 
the official recognition of the sect must have a certain im- 
portance, even if the privilege of sitting in a Persian Parlia- 
ment be not very valuable. 

Professor Jackson promises us a second volume on Trans- 
caspia and Eastern Persia. We look forward to it with 
pleasure, for his admirable knowledge of the geographers, 
Arab and European, should enable him to elucidate some of 
the disputed points in those districts. 





NOVELS. 


POISON ISLAND.* 

Roven hands of late have been laid on the novel of 
adventurous incident, some of the most popular recent 
efforts in this genre having been marked by a complete dis- 
regard for, not to say a complete ignorance of, the radiments 
of the literary craft. It is thus a matter for rejoicing to see 
this fair domain rescued from the hands of illiterate artisans by 
a writer like “Q,” who combines to such an unusual degree 
the qualities of invention, knowledge, and technical skill. So 
fine a scholar with so strong a tincture of the poet in his 
composition might well incur the risk of writing over the 
heads of his audience, but Mr. Quiller-Couch has the happy 
gift of adapting his manner to the occasion. He can put on 
Court dress where it is needed: no living writer has a better 
sense of the value of the decorative element. On the other 
hand, he is not less successful in sinking all pomp and 
reproducing the homely talk of the uneducated. But this 
easy mastery of the art of literary presentation is only one of 
his engaging accomplishments. If he has not the highest 
creative faculty, he has at least the power of lending freshness 
and vitality to time-worn, and even hackneyed, themes by the 
agility of his invention and the picturesqueness of his mise- 
en-scene. Here we have the old stock-in-trade of a treasure 
island in the Spanish Main, a chart for the possession of 
which more than one murder has been committed, and an 
expedition which brings the forces of good and evil into 
deadly conflict. But the working out of the plot is re- 
freshingly unlike the normal procedure. The main outlines 
and many of the incidents are familiar, but the element of 
surprise is seldom wanting at each move in the game. Who 
but “Q” would have illustrated the possibilities of 
undreamt-of daring that reside in the feminine breast with 
sucb fantastic humour as to assign the réle of adventurer- 
in-chief to that blameless spinster, Miss Plinlimmon? There 
are plenty of strong situations in the story, but none more 
dramatic than “ Plinny’s” intervention when the reading of 
Captain Coffin’s diary was cut short by the sudden ending of 
that incomplete but tantalising narrative. Miss Belcher, that 
fearless Amazon, was nonplussed; the young squire, Mr. 
Rogers, an able-bodied man of his hands, could only ask, 
“What's to be done?” — 


“* Dear me,’ said a voice, ‘there is surely but one thing to be 
done! We must and search for ourselves.’ We all turned 
and stared at Plinny. Everybody stared; and this had the effect 
of making the dear good creature blush to the eyes. ‘I beg your 
pardon, ma’am ?’ said Mr. Jack Rogers. ‘It—it was not for me 
to say so, perhaps.’ Her voice quavered a little, and now a pair 
of bright tears trembled on her lashes; but she kept up her chin 
bravely and seemed to take courage as she went on. ‘I am 
aware, sir, that in all matters of hazard and enterprise it is for 
the gentlemen to take the lead. If I appear forward—if I speak 
too impulsively—my affection for Harry must be my excuse.’ 
Mr. Rogers stared at Captain Branscome, and from Captain 
Branscome to Mr. Goodfellow, but their faces did not help him. 
‘That’s all very well, ma’am. But an expedition to the 





* Poison Island, By *'Q” (A, T, Quiller-Couch), London; Smith, Elder, 


and Co. [6s.] 


other end of the world—if that’s what you ? 
moment’s notice—on what, as like or os ay i gp pe 
be a wild-goose chase—— Lord bless my soul!’ wound ; 
Mr. Rogers incoherently, falling back in his chair, «] was mp 
proposing to start at a moment’s notice,’ replied Plinn 
with extreme simplicity. ‘There will, of course, be ma v 
details to arrange; and I do not forget that we are in the wand 
of mourning. The poor dear Major claims our first thou hte, 
naturally. Yes, yes; there must be a hundred and one details to 
be discussed hereafter—at a fitting time; and it may be amie 
weeks before we find ourselves actually launched—if [ may md 
the expression—upon the bosom of the deep.’—‘ We ?’ gasped M. 
Rogers, and again gazed around; but we others had no attention 
to spare for him. ‘We? Who are “we” ?’—‘ Why, all of us 
sir, if I might dare to propose it; or at least as many as possible 
of us whom the hand of Providence has so mysteriously brought 
together. I will confess that while you were talking just now, dis. 
cussing this secret which properly speaking belongs to Harry 
alone, I doubted the prudence of it——’—* And, by Jingo, you 
were right!’ put in Miss Belcher.—‘ With your leave, ma’am,? 
Plinny went on, ‘I have come to think otherwise. To begin with 
but for Captain Branscome the map would never have found its 
way to the Major’s room, where Harry discovered it ; but might— 
nay, probably would—have been stolen by the wicked man who 
committed this crime to get possession of it. Again, but for Mr 
Goodfellow this written narrative would undoubtedly have been 
lost to us, and the map, if not meaningless, might have seemed a 
clue not worth the risk of following. In short, ma’am ’—Plinny 
turned again to Miss Belcher—‘I saw that each of us at this 
table had been wonderfully brought here by the hand of Pro. 
vidence. And from this I went on to see, and with wonder and 
thankfulness, that here was a secret, sought after by many evil- 
doers, which had yet come into the keeping of six persons, all of 
them honest, and wishful only to do es Consider, ma’am, how 
unlikely this was, after the many bold, bad hands that have 
reached out for it. And will you tell me that here is accident 
only, and not the finger of Providence itself ?’” 


The schooner-yacht ‘Espriella’ might not perhaps be 
accurately called a ship of fools, but her crew certainly 
merited the title of simpletons bestowed on them by the evil 
genius of the island, Dr. Beauregard. And that reminds us 
that “Q” is not troubled by any squeamishness about his 
bad characters. He adopts no half-measures with villains, 
but paints them without relief. On the other hand, the 
representatives of virtue and fair dealing are all the more 
attractive for their failings and foibles,—Captain Branscome 
for his punctilio, Miss Belcher for her strange taste in dress, 
and the admirable “Plinny” for her frequent lapses into 
doggerel, of which, out of many equally delightful specimens, 
we may quote the following, inspired by the writer's arrival 
at the island :— 
“ Arrived o’er the limitless ocean 

In 16 degrees of N. latitude, 


Our lips were attuned to devotion, 
Our spirits uplifted in gratitude. 
Our hearts with poetic afflatus 
Took wing and impulsively soared 
As the lead-line (a quaint apparatus) 
Reported the depth overboard. 


Oh, oft had I dream’d of the tropics— 

But never to see them in person— 
So full of remarkable topics 

To speculate, sing, and converse on.” 
Captious critics may object that the reference to the catapult 
in cricket—the date of the story is 1814—and the use of the 
word “bun” of a lady’s cotffure are anachronisms. A much 
more serious flaw is the abruptness of the resolve of the sinister 
Dr. Beauregard to spare the last company of treasure-seekers 
because they were simpletons, and he had not dealt with 
simpletons before. The dénotiment is, indeed, somewhat 
hurriedly contrived, and leaves several threads hanging loose. 
But, with all deductions, Poison Island is a first-rate enter- 
tainment, and leaves us with our admiration unimpaired 
for the fantastic humour and intrepid invention of the 
beneficent “ Q.” 





The Last Word. By Evelyn Underhill. (W. Heinemann. 6s.) 
—It is not often that the modern novelist has the courage to 
write a novel dealing as freely with the unseen world as with the 
seen. In the book before us Miss Underhill affords the hero 
of the story constant glimpses into the next world, which he 
visualises as plainly as he does the world in which we live. 
Readers who only believe in the world as revealed by their senses 
will find a good deal of this novel outside their ken. Again, 
readers to whom the next world is a matter of conjecture may 
probably think the author’s conceptions both unsatisfying and 
unsatisfactory. But her conclusions are at any rate interesting, 
for at the end of the book, and after his marriage, the hero, Paul 





Vickery, finds that the Vision escapes him, That is, he realises 
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a eceuhel life lies in sacrifice, and the sacrifice which he 
himself is called upon to make is his glimpse of the world to 
come. In this the author dimly perceives a profound truth, but 
it is impossible to say that she has made that truth articulate. 
From a literary point of view, the most successful chapters are the 
first two. These contain delightful descriptions of Paul as a boy 
climbing about the old Cathedral under the shadow of which he 
is brought up, and bringing to light and repairing ornaments of 
which he perceives the spiritual meaning. The rest of the story 
suffers because it is impossible for the author to convey her ideas 
in ordinary language, and because these same ideas are not very 
clear or definite. But the book is an interesting departure from 
the novels of everyday life; and if it cannot be said to be an 
absolute success, at any rate it is well worth reading as an 
experiment. 

The Imperfect Gift. By Phyllis Bottome. (John Murray. 
6s.)—It is very difficult to find a novel which is good all 
through. The author’s ideas and powers of expression too 
often appear to evaporate after some twenty chapters. The 
Imperfect Gift is a striking example of this rule, for the 
opening scenes are well written and the character of the 
heroine is full of promise. The reader will find the story com- 
pletely satisfactory until the moment comes when he is told what 
is the particular talent to which the heroine, Marjory Delamaine, 
is going to devote herself. This talent is dramatic, and Marjory 
goes on the stage, and finally marries a successful actor-manager. 
It isalways very difficult for an author to convince you that a great 
artistic success can be achieved by the heroine, and it is almost 
impossible to take an interest in this particular actor-manager. 
But there is a great deal which is to be admired inthe book. The 
opening scenes in Italy are delightful, the writing is good and 
careful, and the characters are definitely drawn. The Royal 
romance which happens to Marjery’s beautiful sister Evelyn is 
less ridiculous than is generally the case, and its ultimate results 
reflect much credit on the author’s common-sense. From the 
context it is probable that this actor-manager himself is alluded 
to in the title as “the imperfect gift.” The description is a 
true one, for he is very imperfect indeed. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—Susan. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (E. 
Grant Richards. 6s.)—A modern story of a sentimental mis- 
understanding, which, if it strains the reader’s credulous powers 
to breaking-point, is at any rate lightly and freshly written. 
An Irish Utopia. By John H. Edge, K.C. (Hodges, Figgis, 
and Co., Dublin. 3s. 6d.)—A story of Irish life eighty years 
ago, with something of melodrama and something of realism 
in it——The Marriage of Aminta. By L. Parry Truscott. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Comedy inclining to farce, a 
young guardian and his ward, pretty and rich. Captain 
Desmond, V.C. By M. Diver. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A 
character study, with plenty of incident. The scene is laid on 
the Indian frontier. A Midsummer Day’s Dream. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—‘‘Genteel comedy ” 
of the most delicate kind. The Mill. By Ralph Harold 
Bretherton. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A story of present-day 
English life, with a variety of interests, the misdoings of District 
Councils among them. 




















CURRENT LITERATURE. 





HUNGARY AND THE EIGHTY CLUB. 

Tlungary: its People, Places, and Politics. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d.)—This title is a misnomer. The book contains an 
elaborate account of the visit of the Eighty Club to Hungary 
last autumn, but very little about the people or the politics of 
that country. As to places, these are limited to Budapest, 
Pressburg, Csorba (in the exquisite Tatra Mountains), Orsova 
and the Iron Gates, and Mezihegyes,—with five pages about 
Szeged and Fiume. The chief interest of the book centres on 
the brief chapters on the magnificent State farm at Mezéhegyes, 
and on education in Budapest (by Mr. Oscar Browning), and 
in the account of the Conference on Labour Legislation held 
at the Independent Club, where Mr. Kossuth, the Minister 
of Commerce, read an interesting paper on social legislation 
in Hungary. The members of the deputation declare their 
aim to have been to break away from the partisan impressions 
of Hungary for which the Press is responsible. How this 
object was to be attained by surrendering themselves to the 
good offices of a single party organisation is not very 
obvious. It would be interesting to hear what was thought 
of their visit by such statesmen as Count Tisza, Mr. Kristéffy, 
and Baron Banffy, not to mention the Socialist leaders or the 
non-Magyar Deputies (such as Mr. Polit, the venerable Serb 


leader). In the circumstances, it is not surprising to find that 
the seven pages out of four hundred devoted to “The Case for 
Hungary” are superficial in the extreme. They merely contain 
the barest possible statement of Hungarian grievances, without 
any attempt to weigh them and without any mention of the argu- 
ments or prejudices with which an Austrian would respond. In 
fact, the book starts from two false assumptions. First, the 
Eighty Club does not in any sense occupy a place in British 
politics similar to that held by the Independent Club in Hungary 
(as is stated on p. 23), for every Independent M.P. belongs to the 
Independent Club, whereas every Liberal M.P. does not belong 
to the Eighty Club, and the Independents have no proper Opposie 
tion in their present Parliament, which cannot be said of the 
British Liberals even since the Unionist débacle. Secondly, it is 
impossible to admit that the Coalition “are the natural friends 
of English Liberals,” for they represent ideas which have always 
been anathema to British Liberals. To prove this briefly, we 
may addace the following facts :—(1) Hungary now has the most 
illiberal franchise on the Continent, and this, backed by electoral 
corruption, makes it hard for the proletariat or the six races who 
share Hungary with the Magyars to make their voice heard 
politically; (2) Press freedom in our sense does not exist in 
Hungary,—e.g., convictions are very frequent for such offences 
as “incitement to class hatred” or “instigation against the 
Hungarian nation”; (3) in contrast to the enlightened ideas of 
Mr. Kossuth or other members of the Government, the great 
majority of Independent Deputies are not only anti-Socialist, but 
anti-Labour, aud a startling proof of their reactionary views was 
offered this year when the Speaker was called upon to deprive 
a Socialist Deputy of the right of addressing the House; (4) the 
economic views of the present Hungarian majority offer a glaring 
contrast to the Free-trade of own Government; 
(5) above all, we wonder how the Eighty Club, as allies of the 
with attitude 


views our 


Irish Nationalists, can fraternise a party whose 
towards the non-Magyar nationalities of Hungary outrages all 
sense of liberty or equality. At this very moment three of the 
small band of non-Magyar Deputies are serving terms of imprison- 
ment (Mr. Juriga for two years, Mr. Petrovic for six months, Mr. 
Hodza for one month) for so-called “ Pan-Slavism” and“ incitement 
against the Hungarian nation.” Apply in Ireland the principles 
of the Eighty Club’s Magyar hosts, and Mr. Redmond and all his 
colleagues would find their way to Kilmainham within the week. 
Hungarian hospitality is justly famous throughout the world, 
but in this case its effect upon the guests has been to unhinge 


their political judgment. Nothing else can explain the naif way 
in which they accept the claims of an extremist party as 


equivalent to the historic rights of an entire nation. 


INDIAN FORESTRY. 


Indian Trees. By Dietrich Brandis. (A. Constable and Co. 
16s. net.)—To Sir Dietrich Brandis, more than to any other man, 
is due the development of the great forestry system of India, 
which has done so much for the economic exploitation of this 
important department of the natural resources of our greatest 
dependency. It is just over fifty years since he entered the 
service of the old Company, and forty-three since he was 
appointed Inspector-General of Forests the Queen’s 
Government. The result of the twenty years during which he 
held that responsible position has becn the establishment of a 
service which does more than its fair share for the good of the 
Indian people, and which works with an efficiency out of all 
proportion to its expense,—thanks in the main to the admirable 
organisation introduced by Sir Dietrich Brandis, and to the con- 
tagious enthusiasm which he contrived to inspire in his sub- 
ordinates. “Should any one look down upon them,” he says in 
the preface to the book now before us, “ because their work makes 
no show and does not bear fruit immediately, like that of the 
engineer and other public officers, they will console themselves 


under 


with the proud consciousness that they are the guardians of the 
future and permanent interests of the three hundred millions 
who inhsit the great British Indian Empire, and that they are 
contriluting materially to ensure the comfort and welfare of 
future generations.” The Indian forest service has furnished a 
model for other nations, and in this book, which is the outcome 
of a life of singularly wide experience, as well as of eight years 
of systematic labour, Sir Dietrich Brandis has supplied an 
encyclopaedia “for foresters and others who may wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the immense variety of trees, shrubs, 
climbers, bamboos, and palms in the British Indian Empire.” Its 
first object is to facilitate the identification of trees and shrubs, 
which its pre arrangement and lucidity of 


admirable ‘ision of 








description—aided by numerous excellent illustrations—should 
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completely attain. The book is indispensable to all students of 
Indian flora, and is a worthy crown to its author’s long career of 
service to mankind. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





From Naboth’s Vineyard. By Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Butler. (Chapmanand Hall. 65s. net.)—It must not be supposed 
for a moment that when the governing director of the Tribune 
asked Sir William Butler to go out to South Africa and record his 
impressions, he made any suggestion of what he was to write; 
but he most certainly knew what he would write. There could 
be no one more absolutely possessed with the belief that the war 
—to put the matter in a few words—was a blunder and a crime, 
a blunder on the part of the English people who fought it and 
paid for it, a crime on the part of the statesmen, English and 
Colonial, who carried it on. ‘The subjects which occur in this 
volume have been discussed in the Spectator, and there is no need 
to discuss them again. On one of the most important we have 
expressed our agreement with Sir William Butler,—the introduc- 
tion of Chinese labour. As to that suggested by the title which 
he has seen fit to give to his book, we have believed all along, 
and still believe, that we had to fight for the retention of South 
Africa within the Empire and all that this retention meant. As 
to “ Naboth,” we do not see his antitype in, say, President Kruger. 
If Naboth had any of the schemes which that very astute person 
certainly cherished, Ahab and Jezebel were not so very wrong 
after all. 


The Lloyds of Birmingham. By Samuel Lloyd. (Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham. 7s. 6d. net.)—The Lloyd with whom this 
family record begins was Charles Lloyd of Dolobran (1637-1698). 
He became a Quaker, and suffered many things for his faith, 
imprisonment among them. Charles’s son Sampson migrated to 
Birmingham in the year of his father’s death, traded as an iron 
merchant, and realised a considerable fortune. With Sampson 
Lloyd II. began the enterprise which has made the name famous. 
He started, in co-operation with John Taylor, the first bank ever 
opened in Birmingham. A London bank was the next under- 
taking, and in process of time these were developed into the great 
institution which bears the name of Lloyds Bank. The first 
report of Lloyds Bank, dated 1865—the name of Joseph Chamber- 
lain appears in the list of directors—shows a paid-up capital of 
£143,415, total liabilities of £1,346,313, and assets made up 
of the following items:—Cash in hand, £126,170; bills of ex- 
change, £655,435 ; advances, loans, &c., £556,115; while the Bank 
premises figure at the moderate amount of £8,054. In Decem- 
ber, 1906, the Bank premises are put down at £1,695,221, the 
cash in hand and at the Bank of England, £10,971,975. ‘The 
total figures show £75,670,881. The reader must not suppose that 
the volume is concerned with finance only. Many things, social 
and literary, come within its scope. Was there not a Lloyd who 
was the friend of Lamb and Coleridge? And this is but one episode 
out of many. 


Co-operative Banking. By Henry W. Wolff. (P. 8. King and Son. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wolff has written various books and pamphlets 
in support of this principle, andon some of its practical applica- 
tions, agricultural banks, village banks, and the like. The system 
has not achieved in this country anything more than a succés 
destime. Elsewhere it has prospered, especially in Germany. 
Mr. Chamberlain, says our author, declared that if £100,000,000 
could be added to the wages of the British working man, the Golden 
Age wouldcome. He proposed to raise it by a tariff,—by duties on 
foreign corn, among other things. “Co-operative banks,” writes 
Mr. Wolff, “ have required no tariff, no increased import duties, no 
raising of the price of corn, to produce that £100,000,000. It is 
produced by the people’s own efforts and thrift, and being so raised, 
it finds employment almost automatically, very near the source 
from which it first sprung, in the most fructifying way.” “The 
first step which a bank is bound to take, from regard to its own 
safety, is to make the improvident thrifty, the reckless careful—in 
some applications even the drunkard sober, the evil liver well 
conducted, the unlettered capable of using the pen.” This is 
pitched in too high a note, and may even rouse a prejudice. But 
Mr. Wolff certainly deserves a hearing. After all, the principle 
is closely akin to that of the Savings Bank, with much closer 
application to industry. 


Life and Labour in Germany. Edited by J. L. Bashford. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s. net.) —Mr. C. Algernon Moreing, 
who resides in the Gainsborough division of Lincolnshire, sent a 








number of artisans to see for themselves, and report on, the 
conditions of life and labour in Germany, being assisted in making 
the arrangements by the editor of this volume, who went with 
them, and put the observations made by the deputation into 
shape. “The Reports,” writes Mr. Moreing in his preface, «op. 
tain a faithful reproduction of their own views on all they say 
and heard.” “The information,” he adds, was “collected im. 
partially and with no political bias whatever.” The introduction 
gives six summaries of the delegates’ opinions, and it is interest. 
ing to observe how they vary. The first thinks that tarifts 
exercise “a baneful influence on the workers engaged in any 
industry.” The second expresses no opinion on the tariff 
question, but thinks that the German workman is much helped 
by superior temperance. No. 3 also is neutral, but insists on the 
superior knowledge of the German employer and on the better 
education of the children, concluding generally that the unskilled 
workman is better off than the Englishman, the skilled less go, 
No. 4 thinks that “something will have to be done to protect our 
industry at home”; No. 5 is inclined to the same opinion, and 
No. 6 is more decidedly so. On many neutral points—housing, 
cleanliness, temperance—there is much said that is well worth 
weighing. The whole book, indeed, will repay study. It is 
crowded with facts from beginning to end. Of course, these 
facts want interpretation and comparison. That is a very serious 
and very difficult matter. Meanwhile, hearty thanks are due to 
the public spirit of Mr. Moreing. 


Mr. E. Alexander sends usa very striking collection of Postcards 
of what is called the “A. L.” series, produced by the Aristophot 
Company. They have a timely reference to the Colonial Con- 
ference, for they give us a number of very vivid representations 
of cities, harbours, landscapes in the Colonies and India, and of 
eminent personages connected with various parts of the Empire, 
For Canada we have, among others, portraits of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Lord Grey, the Cathedral of Montreal, Victoria in 
British Columbia, and, an interesting contrast, Winnipeg as it 
was in 1870,—it is now asking for half-a-million or so for city 
improvements. Australasia is well represented. Sydney Harbour, 
of course, figures among the views; in New South Wales we 
have the Picton Viaduct and the Hawkesbury Railway Bridge; 
some striking landscapes in the Northern territory of South 
Australia and Queensland. The Transvaal and Cape Colony 
pictures are particularly good. —-With these we may mention 
the publication of two more series of the Country Press Pictorial 
Descriptive Postcards (19 Ball Street, Kensington). The photo- 
graphs were taken by a well-known expert in such matters, Mr. 
Francis George Heath. The two series (6d. each) contain twelve 
cards, together giving two representations of the following 
trees: common elm, common lime, Oriental plane, London plane 
(that which flourishes so well in Cavendish Square and elsewhere, 
owing to its shedding its bark annually), grey poplar, and black 
poplar. Each tree is given in outline, and with a near view of 
its bole, the first view having a description of its appearance, &c., 
the second an account of the uses to which the timber may 
be put. 


History of England for Use in Schools. By A. D. Innes. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.)}—Mr. Innes means his 
book to be used by the higher forms of schools. The views which 
he sets forth in his preface are just what they should be. He 
does not shut out the consideration of examinations. No teacher 
can afford to do that. Examinations have come to stay. They 
are, indeed, an outcome of the democratic principle which prevails 
in all provinces of life. In the pre-examination days the aristo- 
crats of learning had it all their own way; the multitude, which 
now gets its share of culture, was abandoned to ignorance. But 
Mr. Innes sees that the worship of examination tends to the 
decay of real knowledge, and he keeps this truth in mind. One 
or two details might, perhaps, be altered for the better. Book IL. 
is headed “In the Days of the Barons,” and covers four centuries 
from the Conquest. But surely the “days of the Barons” were 
waning, to say the least, in the days of Edward IV., and had come 
to an end when Henry VII. mounted the throne. The power of 
the nobility was an intermittent influence. If it was dominant in 
the days of Stephen, it was decadent under his son; it flourished 
under the weak rule of Henry III., but in Edward I.’s time it was 
eclipsed. Mr. Innes knows all this; but his title somewhat 
obscures it. Our author does not favour, we see, the theory that 
the theology of the Anglican Church is “Henrician.” The one 
change Henry VIII. made, or rather initiated, was to put the 
vernacular for Latin in the services. We see that he describes 
the execution of Laud as done “out of pure vindictiveness.” 
Revenge, doubtless, was the chief motive; but then Laud had 
done many things which provoked the feeling. “ Vindictiveness” 
has a sinister meaning. 
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nd Race. By Henry Newbolt. (Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
sis the sixth thousand of Mr. Newbolt’s volume of poems. 
Three pieces have been added, two of them, “The Old Superb” 

d “Homeward Bound,” being of the class of sea-pieces with 
nich we commonly associate Mr. Newbolt’s name, and the third 
eaiietl the title of “ April on Wagon Hill.” (Wagon Hill, it will 
be remembered, was the scene of the culminating struggle of the 
siege of Ladysmith.) We give the last stanza of this sound and 
wholesome poem, which it does one good to read after such a letter 
gs “C. K. S's” in the Spectator of a fortnight ago :— 


“ Your name, they cherish ? 

*T will fade, lad, ‘tis true : 

But stone and all may perish 
With little loss to you. 

While fame’s fame, you're Devon, lad, 
The glory of the West ; 

Till the roll’s called in heaven, lad, 
You may well take your rest.” 


he Isla 
sot.) —Thi 





The Golden Staircase: Poems for Children. Chosen by Louey 
Chisholm. (T. C. and E. C. Jack.)—This admirable anthology, 
to which we had the pleasure of giving some well-deserved 
praise some little time ago, is now reprinted in a cheap form, 
nine parts costing 1s. 6d. in all. One part may be had for a 
ninth of that sum, or, to descend to particulars, from twelvo 
to eighteen poems fora penny. Take the first part,—there is one 
by Tennyson (“ Little Birdie”) ; five by R. L. Stevenson; the 
tragic tale of Augustus who cried “Take that nasty soup away,” 
and the almost equally tragic story of “ Little Suck-a-Thumb” ; 
Mr. Eric Parker’s charming “ My Garden” ; and twenty-eight others. 
The other parts are, as far as we can judge, equally good, though 
the poems are, as one might expect, somewhat longer. Miss 
Chisholm, we see, has been more than usually fortunate in getting 
permission to include in her collection poems still in copyright. 
—WwWith this we may mention Louey Chisholm’s Fairy Book 
(same publishers, 6d.) 


New Epirion.—Unto This Last. By John Ruskin. (Cassell 
and Co. 6d. net.)—The substance of this volume was first given 
to the public in the form of lectures. These appeared as articles 
in the Cornhill Magazine, where they made no small sensation, till 
the editor (Thackeray) declared that he could not insert more 
than one more. Ruskin published them in a separate shape, and 
they now form a volume in “Cassell’s National Library,” with 
an introduction by Mr. J. A. Hobson. Readers may well employ 
their time in seeing how far the world has come round to 
Ruskin’s theory. One thing may be noted, how careless Ruskin 
was of exactness where he had a point to make. He naturally 


depreciates “business”; from his point of view it was an evil | 


thing. It is, he says, “essentially restless, as is shown in the 
language of all nations, mwAciy from méAw, mpacis from epdw, 
venire, vendre and venal from venio.” All this is, of course, 
a figment. 








(*,* Exratum.—Mr. Arthur Betts, the writer of A Glossary of 
Ancient Words, desires us to say that there are no “services 
ecclesiastical explained” in his book. Our notice (in the Spectator 
of March 30th) stated that “the words explained are connected 
with services ecclesiastical, manoria’, and other,”’ whereas 
it should have been “services due to and rights of the King, the 
Church, or Lords of Manors,”—i.e., not services rendered by but 
to the Church.) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


| 
APPOINTMENT yl Watches and Clocks of B. DENT & CO.’3 
nufacture now Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING LUSTBATED CAT 


NEW ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE free on 


application. 
‘TRADB-MABK. 








E. DENT and CO, Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


6 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ae EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


A.D. 1720. 
is 


Apply for full Dasapesten to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Ge. per dozen bottles. 





Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Eart or). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 


“A generous full-favoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks, 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The “*DROITWICH CURE” at Home 
“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 


London and Suburbs 
Country Addresses ... 


Sole Proprietors—“ Dept. B.” 
| WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Easteheap, London, E.C. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


For Samples (7¢.) and Illus- 





2/- 
2/3 








LEA & 
'PERRINS’ 
‘SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


| 
| ROYAL 
| 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 





INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
| FIRE. LIFE. wg 


TOTAL FUNDS 
Every reader who requires new 


A R P E T 
For the 1907 Spring Season 


should not fail to call and view Hamptons New 
Productions, now on sale in their Showrooms, 
or write at once for their Book of Floor Cover- 
ings E 214, Illustrated in Colours, now ready, 
post-free. 


£13,803,187. 








} 
' 


Cc Ss 


Hamptons will gladly send a selection of their 
New Carpets to the House of any responsible 


applicant. 
‘HH A M P T O N S 
s.w. 


: ONLY SHOWROOMS: PALL MALL EAST, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—_—@——_ 
Arrhenius (S.), Theories of Chemistry, 8V0 ........ssssseceeeees serene (Longmans) 5/6 
Atkinson (W. W.), Secret of Mental Magic, 12mo ....... L. F. Fowler) net 4/6 


Bacon (E. M.), The Connecticut River and the Valley of the Connecticut, 
roy 8vo Putnam) net 15/0 
Barbour (J. 8.), A History of William Paterson and the Darien Company, 
GTN eincce vender scannovertnecagescenemsecongnagovecescnceeseccanens (W. Blackw: )net 6/0 
Barton (I. T.), The Dog in Hea Disease, cr 8vo ...(S. Appleton) net 2/6 
Birch (W. De G.), History of Scottish Seals, Vol. II., 4to (E. Mackay) net 12/6 








Bowen (C. I.), Little Things and Big, cr 8V0.............0+++ (Miller & Gill) net 2/6 
Bowen (M.), The Glen o’ Weeping, cr 8vo.... ...(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Brachvogel (J. K.), Industrial Alcohol, 8V0 ...........2++-seee+ (Lockwood) net 16/6 
Breda (G. H.), From One Man’s Hand to Another, cr 8vo .........-.. (Unwin) 6/0 


Brown (BR. C.), Law Relating to the Covenant Running with Land. 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) 10/6 
Brown (Sir H.), Irrigation: its Principlesand Practice, 8vo (Constable) net 16/0 
Budge (E. A. W.), The Egyptian Sudan: its History and Monuments, 


2 VOUS, TOY BVO........0.seccreesescens cncnecs concceesereeeseeserecseesseseeeses (K. Paul) net 42/0 






















Clarke (M. U.), Nature’s Own Gardens, 4to ...... ..«.(Dent) net 21/0 
Cook (A.), The Divine Kalendar, Vol. I., cr 8vo ...(E. Stock) net 2/6 
Cook (A.), Theology Up-to-Date, cr 8V0........+++ .(F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Dane (J. C.), Champion: & Novel, Cr 8V0...... 0:06 cesseeseeeeeeeeeenscneces (Cassell) 6,0 
Davidson (J.), The Triumph of Mammon, cr Svo. ..(Richards) net 5/0 
Delannoy (B.), The Money Lender, cr 8V0 ...............2+-s++-5 (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Gonville and Caius 
Collewe, Vol. 1., 4t0 .......0.ceseeeseeseseeeseeeeeseeeeseeeeee(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Early English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge, 1475- 
1640, Vol. IV., Indexes, Sv0.............++s0.sereesseeeees (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Eden (G.), Bush Ballads, and other Verses, cr 8VO ............+0+.. (Sisley) net 3/6 
Fenn (G. M.), A Country Squire, cr 8V0 .........cceesesceeeeesee ..(F. V. White) 6/0 
Ferguson (J. B.), Diseases of the Nose and Throat (Hodder & Stoughton) net 4/0 
Forster (E. M.), The Longest Journey, Cr 8¥0 .......0.0e00-+: (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
pe ae (Cassell) 6/0 
Geffroy (G.), The Masterpieces of Versailles, 4to . (Nilsson) net 3/6 
Granville (C.), A Child of the Everlasting, cr 8V0 1.0.20. .0..00 csceeeeeeee (Drane) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), Carol Carew, cr 8¥0 ..........00ceeeceeees ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Green (O.), One Thousand Simple Soups, 12mo . (Putnam) net 3/6 
Han to Han, by Yotsu Me, cr 8v0_ .............cce000e sicsiaeiaaiael (Routledge) 6/0 
Hay (A. G.), Malcolm Canmore’s Pearl, cr 8vo........ ..(Lurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Hazlitt (W. C.), English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, cr 8vo 
(Reeves & Turner) 7/6 
Holmes (W. G.), The Age of Justinian and Theodora, Vol II. ...(Bell) net 10/6 
Jones (F. A.), The Old Church Plate of the Isle of Man, 4to (Bemrose) net 10/6 
Kebbel (T. E.), Lord Beaconsfield, and other Tory Members...(Cassell) net 16/0 
Kelke (W. H. H.), Epitome of Constitutional Law Cases (Sweet & Maxwell) 6/0 
Kelly (W.), Exposition of the Gospel of Mark, 8vo.............. (E. Stock) net 5/0 
Kinross (A.), The Land of Every Man, cr 8V0 «0.0... ..cceeeceseees (Cassell) net 6/0 
Landor (W. 8.), Charles James Fox: a Commentary on his Life and 
SII, Cli nis ncnniratiticenhotmennnaniainnenieaeiaseniteinenniinens (J. Murray) net 9/0 
Le Queux (W.), The Great Plot, er 8vo .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macmillan (H.), Rothiemurchus, cr 8VO ............cccececesseeeseseseses (Dent) net 3/6 
Macpherson (J. F.), A Yankee Napoleon, cr 8VO....... ccccccececsensseeeees (Long) 6/0 
Marti (K.), The Religion of the Old Testament, cr 8vo (Williams& Norgate) 4/6 
Montagu (G.), Ten Years of Locomotive Progress, Svo (Alston Rivers) net 6/0 
Mortimer (A. G.), The Asceuts of the Soul, er 8v0 ............cccceeee (Masters) 5/0 


Moule (H. C. G.) and Copping (H.), Scenes in the Life of Our Lord, folio 
’ (B.T.S.) net 16/0 
Murray (A. M.), Imperial Outposts from a Strategical and Commercial 









I, DED scncsas cnnsiionsengnemapranicionsns sencsruesncnasansece cnennte (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Murray (J. E.), Handbook of Wireless Telegraphy, ...(Loeckwood) net 10/6 
Osmaston (F. P. B.), Springfield and Concord : Poems, cr 8vo(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Paston (G.), Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times...(Methuen) net 15/0 
Patterson (A. W.), Chats with Music Lovers. cr Svo..... (T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Piggott (F. N.), The Springboks’ Tour, 1906-7, cr 8vo (Dawson & Sons) net 3/6 
Popham (F.), A Summer Holiday, cr 8V0 .........ccccceceseeeeeeeees (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Pratt (A.), Jan Digby : a Novel, er Svo ... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Richardson (F.), ‘* 2835 Mayfair,” cr 8vo . (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
SOR SORRIIIEN, GUNN GOD ces nsnccevesenetosectn consesseeccnsesenacso soonest (Simpkin) 2/6 

(Cassell) 6/0 





Saleeby (C. W.), Worry, the Disease of the Age, cr S8vo.. 
Sewell (T.), Construction of Dynamos, er 8vo - 
Skey (L. R.), Passing Down the Avenues, cr 8vo 
Sladen (D.), The Secrets of the Vatican, roy 8vo....../Hurst & Blackett) net 21/0 
Statham (F. R.), The Religion of Consciousness, a (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Stephens (J. E. R ), Law Relating to Demurrage, 8vo (Syren and Shipping) 7 
Stratton (8. S.), Nicolo Paganini: Life and Work, cr 8vo ......(Strad Office) 5 
3 


(Lockwood) net 12/6 
Servinewenae (F. Griffiths) 6/0 








Os. 






Teskey (A. M.), Where the Sugar Maple Grows ...(De La More Press) net 6 
Turenne (R.), The Last of the Mammoths, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) net 6 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, Vol. V., 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) net 20/0 
Walling (R. A. J.), A Sea-Dog of Devon, er 8V0 2.0... ...cccc scenes (Cassell) net 6/0 
Warden (G.), The Millionaire and the Lady, cr 8¥0  ..........0. cccenes ees (Long) 6/0 


Watson (E. R.), Principles of the Indian Criminal Law, 8vo 

(Sweet & Maxwell) net 7/6 
Watson (W. P.), The Future of Japan, 8v0...........000...0 (Duckworth) net 10/6 
Weir (A.), Introduction to History of Modern Europe, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, 
EPPS’S COCOA 








REQUISITES 


Ww.c. 





You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 

It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal. 
A fragrant, delicious, 
anc 
most healthful 
beverage. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
vee SSCA 


OVER OF CHILDREN SEEKS TWO well-bred 
CHILDREN from 3-6 years, needing home, as COMPANIONS to her 
TWO BOYS. Comfortable country home. Middlesex. Nurse Kinder- 
garten trained. Good peighbouring school. Personal interview with relatives 
required. Terms mutually generous.—* P, P.,” Box 190, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











SS 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lrp, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eg 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, aco.v.o, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ...  ...  £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Lite Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouar 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent, 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December Jist, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








———— 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE. 


MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crowa 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


OB-SIZE SIAMESE PHAETON FOR SALE— 
Remarkably easy riding. Rubber tyres. Neat and fashionable, 
Recently built, and in first-class condition. Can be seen and tried by 
appointment.—Box 173, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
SHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED for the above School. Duties to commence 
in September. Fixed salary, £75; Capitation Fee, £3 per heal per annum on 
first 40 Pupils, £2 per head per anuum on remainder. School, School-House, 
and Boarding Accommodation for 36 Boarders recently erected at cost of 
£11,000. The present number are:—Boarders 42, Day Scholars 9. Head- 
Mistress to pay £5 per head per annum ou Boarders in the School-House., 

Applications onl testimonials (not more than three), marked “ Giris’ 
Grammar School,” to be sent not later than May ilth to 

JOHN GERMAN and SONS, 
Clerks to the Governors, 
No personal canvassing. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Copies of the Scheme can be had from the Clerks at Is. each. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Commercial 
Law, now vacant by the appoiutment of the Professor to a Judgeship of 
County Courts. The emoluments of the Chair are a fixed stipend of £375, 
together with one-half of the fees of students attending the Professor's classes. 
—All particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR of the University, to 
whom applications must be sent not later than May 20th, 1907. 


rPist@Gaaa sO a0 0 4 


A VACANCY will occur in the office of HEAD-MASTER at the end of this 
year, and the Trustees of the School are prepared to receive applications 
from candidates to fill the vacancy. Under the scheme which regulates the 
School the Head-Master must be a graduate of some University within 
the British Empire, aud must be a member of the Church of England, bat 
need not be in Holy Orders. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Trustees, J. C. GUY, Esq., Uppingham, to whose care the formal 
applications of candidates and their testimonials should be sent on or before 
lst June, 1907, addressed to the Chairman of the Trustees. The testimonials 
of a candidate should not exceed three in numer, or be more than three 
years old. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED, in 
September next, an Experienced MISTRESS for BOTANY and 
MATHEMATICS to undertake important Scholarship work. London B.Se. 
preferred, and a Member of the Church of England. Salary, £7) or £30 
(Resident), according to qualifications. Also a GYMNASTIC and GAMES 
MISTRESS with training and experience. Salary, £60 or £70 (Resident), 
according to qualifications.—Application to be sent to the CLERK of the 
Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, before May Ist.-—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Howell’s School, 
Denbigh. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SALE, CHESHIRE.— 
HEAD-MISTRESS REQUIRED for Autumn Term, Commencing 

salary, £250 per annum, non-residential. University degree or its equivalent 

essential —Apply, not later than 26th April, to SECRETARY, 7 Brazennose 

Street, Manchester, stating age, qualifications, and experience of teaching. 

Three sets of testimonials desired. 

4 YGINEERING. 

{J A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
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ouNTY O F LONDON. 


N COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 

The LouDS the under-mentioned posts at the AVERY HILL RESI- 
PENTIAL and DAY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN, ELTHAM, 
= ‘VICE-PRINCIPAL. Commencing salary £300 a year, rising by six 

annual increments of £15 and one of £10 to a maximum of £40 
a year, together with board, residence, washing, and medical attend- 
ance, The Vice-Principal will also be required to combine with her 
duties of Vice-Principal those of a Lecturer. 

(2) THREE LECTURERS, each at a commencing salary of £130 a year, 

“rising by annual increments of £10 to £250 a year. The subjects 
uired to be taught are History, Modern Languages (French), ancl 
Mathematics respectively. One of these Lecturerships may be held 
by the woman appointed as Vice-Principal, in which case the salary 
attaching to the post will be included in that paid to the Vice- 
Principal. 

(3) TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in Chemistry and Botany respec- 
tively, and an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS OF METHOD, specially 
qualitied for Infants’ School work, each at a commencing salary of £150 
a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £170 a year. ; 
(Applicants for these posts should a University degree or its 

equivalent. 

(4) FOUR TEACHERS of Singing, Physical Exercises, Drawing, and 

Needlework respectively, each at a fixed salary of £160 a year. 

The Candidates appointed will be required to commence work about the 
middle of September, 1907. ; - 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday, 16th May, 1907, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. ‘ 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. ‘ A A , i , 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, lid. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


16th April, 1907. 
‘og s8 = ft Oo F LONDO N. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appointment of a TEACHER of NATURE STUDY at the GRAY- 
STOKE PLACE DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, for two hours’ consecutive 
work, Theoretical and Practical, both on Wednesdays and Fridays 

‘fhe rate of pay for this work will be 5s. an hour, and the Course will last 
approximately 36 weeks. 

The candidate appointed will be required to commence work in September, 
197. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoris Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 am. on Wednesday, Sth May, 1907, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stawped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
yublishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, I}d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

a. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
16th April, 1907. 















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
WoO VACANCIES after Easter at much reduced fees 


in a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS (Daughters of Gentlepeople) 
Biusicand Languages specialities. Good Christian traiving, with every care and 
individual attention. Beautiful and healthy position, North of London. Strongly 
recommended,—Box 177, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 

GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Proserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PELRES, 
P.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHUOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms mo-lerate. 


7LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
lite. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Preparation 
for Advanced Examinations if required. Conversational Mod, Languages. 


A MOTHER desires to RECOMMEND ARNSIDE, 
,. SURBITON, as an IDEAL HOME for CHILDREN under 10; leit 
her own when abroad. Sound Education, loving care and discipline. 
VACANCIES, only four boarders. GIRLS under 12 Day Pupils (High-class). 
VACANCIES, Highest testimonials from Parents. Established many years. 





H?S HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
_SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ist for New Entries. 

‘URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
(jons4n SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H,. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 

Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil. 

Gymnasium, tennjs-courts, field for games. 


“A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 




















BITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER 'TEKM will BEGIN on MAY 9th. 








COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


B2>Forp 





YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, Apri! 25th, 1907. 
The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 


of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Prelimin airy Melicine, also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the Col 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s. second and 
third years; z 

One Henry Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years; 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years ; 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diytomes granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Clift-Courtauld Scholarship of the value of £15 will be offered for the 

Session beginning October, 1907. 

Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
then July Ist, 1907, 


ROraL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of ul ition to be held 
from June 24th to June 29th, 1907. Names must be entered before May 25th. 
The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also for certain of 
the Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £0 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 

Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


(jJHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


ollege, 














au 








CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Suzawer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


C2 URCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS April 25th. MHead-Mistress: Miss A. 
GRAINGER GRAY. 
ra OF ENGLAND 
GLiLs, I 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
amited, 


Tatron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 


1 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludr'‘e, 

Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others 

2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON Syl 
Head-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY-LEW! ; 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eton Square. 


ALE, § 






Pupils not in the School admitted to Special ¢ . 
f ver four years of ago. 


Preparatory Departments for Boys anit Git 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on 24th APRIL, 1907 


For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
QJ PECIAL CLASSES will be arranged during the Season 
b at the School in GRAHAM STREET for ils whose pareuts do not 
wish them to take the full School Course 

The Conrses will begin on Wedhesday, April 2ith.—Por fall particulars, 
apply to Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square. 

ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 





D 


CAMBERKWELL GRUV1 
Mistress of Meth 
sand L 


Prof ——™ » Bes © 
Professio I } for 7 


Principal—Miss RIGG. liss CARPENTER, 


) .T 
Other Teache 





, 





Provides a Practical Course of n I ers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Cla leaching in the 
Datchelor (500 pupils) and other Schools, 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinat s of the 
National Froebel Union. Aiso 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Final B.A. or Cambr e Higher 
cal Honours, Fee, £20 per annuia for Non-res t Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING f (fEACHERS of PIANO and 


SINGING, 


RESIDENCE, 





CLA? 
A comfortable HALL of Terms Modecrat« 


LASEEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





soil; acres of round; nearly G00 ft. above sea level 


Sandy nine . 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Tl ind Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgi), | ma for i i of Gerimaa 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘Il. NEILD, SLA. (Vi ), i'l x08 (Camb.), 


i 
Certificated Student of Girton College; cleven years at the Mount School, 


York, 
NT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
s (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Cauvon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. os Pee 
| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W. } 


High-class Boarding & 01] for Girls. Principal, 





Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines ecial attention given to Langu , Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy uation. T is, ckey, &C. 
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HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, Limited. 


President—H.R.H. the DUKE of CONNAUGAT. 
Patrons—The LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
The Council of the Church Schools Company beg to announce that the 
SCHOOLS wiil RE-OPEN next Term on April 25th, except Streatham, which 
will re-opea on May 2ud:— 

High Schools for Girls. 
DERBY—Osmaston Road __... 
DURHAM-—3 South Bailey 
GUILDFORD—London Road 

HULL—Park Street... 

KEN DAL—Kent Terrace - 

NEWCASTLE—Tankerville Terrace 

NORTHAMPTON—Abington Sircet 

READING—Kendrick Road... 

REIGATE—Somers Road __... 

ST. ALBANS—Holywell Hill 

STREATHAM—High Road ... one 

STROUD GREEN—Albany Road ... 

SUNDERLAND—Mowbray Road ... Miss Ironside 

SURBITON—Surbiton Park Crescent Miss Procter 

Full information as to fees, &c., can be obtained from the PRINCIPALS of 

the different Schools, and from the SECRETARY, Church Schools Company, 
Church -h House, Dea Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Live »| Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. "All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers. 
1LALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Biding, Fencing, Swim- 





Head-Mistresses. 
. Miss Tuke 
Miss Headlan 
Miss Morton 
Miss Cochrane 
Miss Warren 
Miss Gurney 
Miss Straker 
Miss Musson 
Miss Nicholson 
Miss Cay 

Miss Lefroy 
Miss Jameson 


(Acting) 








ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrange for in all branches of education. References vermmitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M. Hon, and Rev. 


E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trainel in this College to become Te: uchers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. ‘lhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Plysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movemeuts. Anatomy, Hygieue, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor porated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST EENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
Sen concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


{ ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’ S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hoe key, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus ap yply PRINCIPAL, _ 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training ; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 


suitable students in special cases, 
LIFTON HIGH’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 

Boarding House-—2 Cecil Road, a Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TU ESDAY, May 7th 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. lichoek “for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the C Jolonies. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 


GRALAM,—Excelient School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Lor don Professors. 


Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. 

Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis. swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 






































7; HELEN’S SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
tS DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY. SURREY.—Principals: Miss 
ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll., Cambridge) and Miss LANG. 
Dry, bracing climate, strongly recommended by London physicians. Outdoor 

ursuits encouraged. In‘ividual attention given. Home life. Referees: 


Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College; Miss Helen Gladstone, 


r}\HE GRANGE, BUX'TON.—First-class Boar ding ng School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Itealth carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Stait of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Statf of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head- Mistress of the Preston High School. 





ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Sane 

001 education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa 
liss A. MELVILL GREEN, P.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certilicate (Registered). 
—Adidress, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OARDING-HOUSE for the SHREWSBURY HIGH 

SCHOOL, kept by Mrs. ROUGHTON and her Daughter. Standing on 

high ground close to the High School. A limited number of VACANCIES 

for the Sammer Term.—Apply to Mrs. ROUGHTON, Holly House, Kings- 
land, Shrewsbury. 

IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. FEutire charge of 








T MONICA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resid pecia 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &, Visiting Preteens 


Principals: 
Miss VEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
Prospectus on application. 


iD \DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR ¢ GIRLS, | Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
: Head-M ee - R. — ot yl YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; MedJivval and Modern La; i 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. nguages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Hoad (next door to the School) 
House-Mistress, Miss F LORENCE N. DA “ 
— ny magn Be By — 
rospectuses, &c., can be obtain rom the Secretary, Mr. H. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ¥ KEELING, 


, ae 
QGUPEaIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
4 Coast.—DBAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from Sea), 
High, bracing. —— and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or kward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad.— 
PRINCIPAL. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY (High. 
Class). Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.), late 
Classical Scholar, Girton, with Comy wetent Staff, Thorough Education on the 
priuciple of a sound mind iv a sound body. French and German a Speciality, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 
[ I IGHFIELD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BECCLEs, 
SUFFOLK.—Especially suitable for Girls needing a thorough Educa. 
tion in very healthy surroundivgs, and in a bracing, sunny x ees NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd.—Prospectus from Miss SEELE 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 


The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, May 8th.—For 
Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


ta WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 4 


Miss BERVON, 























BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugland. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Health iy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&e. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care. Prospectus 


from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 
iT. OLAVES | AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 


HOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head- MastoreW. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GEAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD. 
HeaJ-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, April 30th, 1907. 

SUMMER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May Ist, 1907. 

Forms of application for admission to either School eed be obtained from 

the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


O HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ScuHotarsuirs 
EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £380 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three yewrs, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 


College, Cheltenham. 
B At COLLEGE. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, 2} MAY 3rd, on which day an 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. At this Examination one or 
more Exhibitions, tenable either in the Junior or Upper School, may be 
awarded. The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin on JOLY 2nd, 
when Ten Scholarships, worth from £15 to £90 a year, will be awarded.—For 
further particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 

MATHE.- 


‘Ogee COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTE ER or SECRETARY, the 


— Clifton, Bristol. 
SCHOOL. 


ONBRIDGE 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907. 
For particulars apply to 

The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


PRALMOUTH. —Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. 5 >A and commodious a overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate . ~ (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. 1rochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Eutrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farmer. 


M ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptional healthy surroundings. 
Scholarships .— Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern, 


V 


























“SEA AND COUNTRY.” 


ALMER, near Deal—BELMONT HOUSE SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—An ideal Educational Home in a_health-giving 
locality, for commercial or professional career. Laboratory, 
Special te gardening, &c. Small classes; individual care. 





Children with parents abr ued. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 





epartinent for little boys. Moderate terms, Write for 


Thecteate Prospectus. 
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SCHOOL, 
NEAR BEADING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIBTY OF FRIENDS. 


[rte Bt Od PARK 


LIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
Bore diem tana ia its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above ‘the 


Th hames Valley. 
mat List, Preepesten, particulars of Scholarships, and other 


cheuation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


nary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those con- 
_ Pevtnineey Txaminations to the HEAD-MASTER. SUMMER 
BEGINS oo a PRIL 24th. Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by 

the Governors._ Governors. 


R°é DUGBY SCHOOL. 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 27th, 1907. . obtained from the SECRETARY. 











Particu 
EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
ymoasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 
The Roard of Governors, will be glad to RECBIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this Schoo 
For Prospectus apply to ‘WE Al)-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 18th April. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. _ 











OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. Pte sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders. TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 


Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &c. 


IGGULUESWICK SCHOO L— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 


ns = A 2b SB 8 B.D, 

J The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and 11th. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 

rticulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governor. 8, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Oflicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


yADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the pn Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Kadley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
195-6, Ist, 4th, Sth, 9th. 


YHERBORNE SCHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ¢ CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. n to boys joining May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-honses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, A. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
des —Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
eac aster. 


ViCroRLs COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


WV ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first aa. 
five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ELS TED sca ® OC. kh. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
: ae LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
URSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES Je School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM., May 8rd and 4th.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 





















































EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the | 


EECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stam merer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 





| 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


R OYAL 

CIRENCESTER. 

Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Prrsipent—The EARL SPENCER, 

For Land-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists, 1. a 

Farming aad Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEX" SESSION B! BEGINS TU ESDAY, May 21st. 


“A GRIC ULTU RAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


NLTHAM COLLEGE, K E NT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Oflicers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Tabornterien: Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Class Classical Modera- 
tious; Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital; Admissions to Sandhurst and 
Osborne, ec. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
$2 Sackville Street, London, W. NEXT TERM BEGINS’ MAY Ist. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MASTER, Sciiool House, 


wT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (st. Olave’s). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty cuineas. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's | Se hool, York. 


Herre JLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

SE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
y in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
R. 

























FOREIGN. 
ARIS, 32 Rue Lafontaine, 16e—Mlle. JENSEN.—PRO- 


TESTANT HOME for FOREIGN GIRLS. Every modern convenience 
and comfort. Careful Education. Lectures on Art, Literature, History, by 
well-known University Professors. Music, Painting, Dancing, Fencing, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Italian. References and Prospectus on application. __ 


h ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR’S SCHOOL. 
Bl Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUB-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Inst class Institutic on for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 


| ple IPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Le sipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 








Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opport unities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily th Eng land.—Apply to Miss C U? NNICK, . Dieppe. _ 


f IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 


FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 


German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs. Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. _ 


pax 11S. —Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking,—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to meet parents. 
XYNOOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne ; healthy situation, bath, e —— ity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. ‘Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required,— Mme. HU GR E L,! 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


H ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDSTR., 








p RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 





SCHOLASTIC A AGENCIES. 
jDUCA TIO YN. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

_36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


S° HOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without , Mod to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumborland Avenue, W.C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution—personal liberty and persoual responsibiliiy—and to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 








PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil; ‘‘ Government 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F.R.S. ; 
**Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart.; “ The 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey; “The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 
Clay, Bart.; &e., &e. 





Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, from 
H. R. BEASLEY, Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


ONDON SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE BLIND, 
10 UPPER AVENUE ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A FESTIVAL DINNER 
in aid of the Funds of the Society will be held at the 
WHITEHALL ROOMS. HOTEL METROPOLE, 
On MONDAY, APRIL 22nd, 1907, at 7 p.m. for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 


The Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, G.C.M.G. (The Lord Chief Justice 
of England) in the Chair. 





Lord Alverstone will be very grateful to those Gentlemen who are unable 
to be present at the Festival if they will kindly aid the Funds of the 
Charity by sending him to Hornton Lodge, Kensington, a Donation to add 
to his list. 


TJ NIVERSITY OF LONDON: 


LECTURES ON JAPANESE EDUCATION UNDER THE MARTIN 
WHITE BENEFACTION, 





Baron KIKUCHI, sometime Japanese Minister of Education and President 
of the University of Tokio, will deliver:—I. A Course of Four Lectures on 
Japanese Educational Administration at the Londou School of Economics, 
Clare Market, W.C., on Thursdays, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, and 23rd, at 8.30 p.m. 
Subjects:—Secondary Education, Text-books. School Hygiene. Technical 
Education. Higher Education. Private Schools 

II. A Course of Ten Lectures on Japanese Education at King's College, 
Strand, W.C., on Fridays, April ‘6th, May 3rd, lth, 17th, and 24th, June 7th, 
l4th, 2lst, and 28th, and July 5ta,at8 p.m. The Course will be repeated at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., on Saturdays, April 27th, May 4th, 
llth, 18th, and 25th, June 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th, and July 6th, at 11.30a.m. 
Subjects:—Elementary Schools. Middle Schools. Girls’ High Schools. 
Training of Elementary School Teachers. Training of Secondary School 
Teachers. Physical Education. Higher Education. Home Education and 
other Influences on Education. 

The Lectures are free. 





P. J. HARTOG, 
University of London, Academic Registrar. 
Sonth Kensineton, S.W. 


WN R. CHARLES 8. JERRAM’S LECTURES on 
CURRENT EVENTS. Very important events will take place this 
Term, including the Colonial Conference, Irish and Army Legislation, Mr. 
Asquith’s Budget, and, possibly, Legislation regarding the House of Lords. 
Principals of Schools address: 4 Lavell! Street, Stoke Newington, N. 


MYHE LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS has 
P arranged its EXCURSIONS for the study of the London district, under 
the direction of Professor SEELEY, F.R.S., to commence on Saturday, 
27th April.—For further particulars apply to the Honorary Secretary, 
J. W. JARVIS, F.G.S., St. Mark's College, Chelsea, S.W. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1896, and now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be glad to allot further £1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. paid continuously since 1899 Sent 
for Free Leaflet and Application Form to P. R. H. A., LTD... BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION). 

PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

marticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Pita. 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Addresa, 
“Tyriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


; OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 

] EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


N RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 














8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Leza!, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
mrtraweeistixsa € WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


NPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchince Street East, Livervool. 
JISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISIHi CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 























VATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4lb., 3s. Td.; 4}1b., 3s, 10d. ; 
5 ib., 4s. 1d.; 54 1b., 48. 5d. ; and GIb., 4s. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 











BULGARIAN 6 PER CENT. LOAN oF 
1888. 


OFFER OF CONVERSION. 





Referring to the Official Notification dated 7th April, 1907, for repayment 
the above Loan on the Ist August, 1907, the Banque de Paris et des Pays. of 
Paris, Contractor for the Bulgarian Loan of 1907, offers through Me: 
STERN BROTHERS to holders of the 6 per cent. Bonds of 1838 the peiviion 
of exchange into new 4} per cent. Bonds on the terms mentioned hereunder” 

The following particulars are taken from the French Prospectus : sia 

The 44 per cent. Loan of 1907 fora total amount of £5,742,000 constitu 
a direct liability of the Principality of Bulgaria. tes 

It is besides specially secured : 

(1) By the surplus of the taxes known as “ Banderoles de Tabac” and 
*‘Impot du Timbre,” after due provision has been made for th 
service of the 5 per cent. Loans of 1902 and 1904, ° 

And subsidiarily : [ 

(2) By the surplus of the tax “‘ Mourourie,” after due provisio 
made for the service of the 5 per cent. Loans of 1902 and oe om 

The proceeds of the Loan will be applied towards repayment of the out. 
standing amount of the 6 per cent. Loans of 1853 and 1889, the construction { 
new railways, and general purposes, - 

The Loan is redeemable within 60 years by means of half-yearly i 
par, on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, commenting it en e 
1908, The Drawn Bonds will be payable on the Ist February and lst hoot 
following the Drawings. The Bulgarian Government undertakes not te repa 
the Loan before the Ist November, 1915. The Bonds will be of £19 lee 
nominal, each bearing Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum payable 
half-yearly on the Ist February and Ist August, and both Capital and Interest 
will be exempt from all Bulgarian Taxes present and future. 

The offer of conversion is based on the following terms: FOR EVERY £0 
IN 6 PER CENT. BONDS OF 1888 HOLDERS ARE ENTITLED TO ONE 
4) PER CENT. BOND OF £19 16s. AND £2 8s. 10d. IN CASH, 

In the case of the amount of cash being equivalent to the value ofa New 
Sond, at the issue price of 90 per cent., Scrip is offered in lien of cash, 

The amount payable in cash for every £20 in Old Bonds represents the 
difference between the par value of the Bonds called for repayment and the 
issue price of %) per cent. for the New Bonds, adjustment of Interest, and 
conversion bonus. A detailed statement can be obtained on application, ‘ 

Holders of the Old Bonds desirous of exercising the privilege of ¢ ynvVersion 
must deposit their Bonds with Messrs. Stern Brothers NOT LATER 
THAN THE 22nd APRIL, 1907, between the hours of Eleven and Two 
o'clock, Suturdays excepted. The Bonds, bearing Coupons due Ist August 
1907, and all subsequent Coupons, must be left at least three clear days for 
examination. English fully-paid Scrip, bearing interim Coupon for 4s, 54d, 
payable Ist Aucust, 1907, will be issued on and after 22nd April, 1907, - 

Detinitive Bonds with Coupon payable Ist February, 190s, will be issued as 
soon as realy against Scrip Certificates, and in addition to the English stamp 
will bear the French stamp. 

Copies of the full French Prospectus can be had on application to Messrs 
STERN BROTHERS, 6 Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C, 

London, April, 1907. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

~~. HODGSON and CO. will SLT, by AUCTION 
a\ : at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on THURSDAY, April 25th, 
and following Day, at 1 o’clock, MISCE EOUS BOOKS, incladin 
Selection from an old Country Library, comprising Terry's British Theatrical 
Library, coloured copy ; Foster's British Miniature Painters, large paper; 
Billings’ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, large paper, 4 vols., and other 
‘opographical Books; a few Early Printed Books and works in Old Engtis! 
Literature; Poliphilus, Le Tablean des Riches Inventions, 1800; Eight 
Century Books of T 21, some relating to America ; the Writings of Fielding, 
Smollert, Sterne, 3, 4 Beckett, and other: st E litions); Lord 
Lytton’s Novels, y Evlition, ‘ forks, 18 vols.; the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, 9 vols.; and tandard Authors, hand- 
somely bound in calf and morocco. 

To be viewed and catalogues had. 





sLé 





t= 






















43 vols.; Ca 


Som mate 
other sets « 








The Valuable Library of the late Joseph Woodin, Esq., removed from Anerley, 


by order of the Executors. 
a =. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
i at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 30th, 
at 1 o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising Gould's Birds 
of Australia, with the Supplement, 8 vols.; the Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols.; 
and the Humming Birds, 5 vols; Elwes’ Genus Lilium; Hog 
Pomona, 2 vols.; Smith's Zoology of South Africa, 5 ve 
Animals of South Africa; and other important Natural History 
Books by Westwood, Hewitson, Couch, Bree, &c.; a Set of the 
of Bewick’s Works, 5 vols., large paper; Extra-Illustrated and ended Sets 
of Shakespeare's Works, 15 vols., and Napier’s Peninsular War, 10 vols; 
Froi ssart's Chrenicles, with the I)luminated Plates, 2 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome 
and Guizot’s France, Library Editions ; Lodge's Portraits, India proofs, iu 
6 vols.; Thackeray’s Works, Edition de Luxe, 24 vols., &c.; the whole in 
excellent condition, and mostly in choice morocco bindings by Bedford, 
Riviere, and others. To which are added OTHER PROPERTIES, com- 
prising Gould’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols., Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, and 
other Sporting Books, &c. 

Catalogues on application, 





e’s Herefordshire 
; Harris's Wild 
nd Botanical 
arly Editions 




















HEAP BOOKS.—Send for H. J. Glaisher’s Catalogue cf 

Publishers’ Remainders, containing BOOX BARGAINS, in all Branches 

of Literature. Also a Catalogue of French Books, and of Current Literature 

at Discount Prices.—H. J. GLAISUER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


CG ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 





FASTEST For Sailings and Pamphlet re WORK and WAGES 
TO Apply to C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing Trafalgar 
CANADA. Square), or 67 King Wiliiam Street, E.C., or Local Agents. 





THROUGH TICKETS vii CANADA to JAPAN, 22} days; CHINA, 27} days; 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


A 4, l4s—_-NAPLES, PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 
'. “Ht GIBRALTAR, &c., CRUISE. 
20ME, VENICE, FLORENCE TOUR. 
MAY ITALIAN LAKES TOUR. 





Full particulars of H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. __ 
WPEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASEDor 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








Applications for Conies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tv the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wedllingtun Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE WRITER'S 
RIGHT HAND. 


Waterman’s 
FOUNTAIN 


ideal 


PEN 


Makes a busy day shorter, a heavy batch of 
correspondence lighter, a hard day’s work 
at the desk easier. Work with a Waierman’s 
Ideal becomes a pleasure; the toil of the pen, 
once 2 drudgery, becomes a new delight. 


AS RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE KING. 





MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 


LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
Prices: 10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold for THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Catalogue post-free from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, €E.C. 
(New York: 173 Broadway.) i MAPLE & co LONDON PARIS 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 18 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case | 


ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorar ndum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letzers 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag hs us New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in. size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catgingns of Writing Cases 

ree. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, 


Per Dozen. 
Dots. §-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


old in 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices 
The appreciation this wine meets 


with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- | 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


BDoren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ravlway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Lolties. | 

tell us there is no 

jual them in value, | 


All who know these Wines 
Claret sold in Great Britain to e 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
_Manche ester: 26 SM: arket Street t. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ..........00.0+serseeeeeeee£1, 500,000 
Reserve Fund........ 7 fl, 120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


Incorporated 1830, 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted 

on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 

States and New Zealand. | 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS: are 


terms which ma 


London, E.C. 











received for fixed perioda, on 
ned On appucation, 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
ls. 9d. 


y be ascert 





By post, 
May be 


had by order through any Book- | 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. | 


Office, 


| 
| 





| and WM. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour ALLDUST 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH YoOouN 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GRUAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


K” BOOTS 





“K 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
o Agent. Where there ts no “ x * Boot 
Ag ency, any hig th-class Store will oblain Jrom 
“kK” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, k ngland, 


as ‘ay SHOES. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD Corner 
300KSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A,; Tue 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 82 and S85 





| should be sent. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC = ~~ 36. i udies’ 2 9doz 
3/6 Gents’ 3/11, 
sa The Ini ish C ambric 30 f Me ser. 
POCKE Ropinson & Creaver have a 
world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
SAMPLES | & ; PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Geutlemen’s t-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH : verdoz. Cuffs for L s 511, Gentle- 
is n’s from 6/11, per i. 
MATCHLESS 
SHIRTS with 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 4-fold Fronts & 
Cuffs & Bodies 
= of Fine Long 
SAMPLES & PRICE Cloth, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz, 
a (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
ish 14). the 4-doz. 
Letter Or Swe a ene for , Sampl es of these 
Goods sho 8 
40p 'DONEGALL PLACE, GELFAST. 


PST: AIRS. and DOWN IST. AIRS. 
By Miss THAcCKERaY. 

rhe COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
inpropared tosen itheabove PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill ne, post-lree 
on receipt of er ) stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. == ”), on application to the SECRETARY, 


Niagazi 





Centra Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Don ations ow: rare i the Funds of the y aves ciation 


~—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
V. 


|} CO,,1 Pall Mall East, 5.V 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- | 


ington, D.C.; THe SUBSCRIPTION NEWs 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Rivoli, Paris; Tne 
CoMPANY, 
Canada; A. 


3;CoMm- 
Building, Chicago, 
Liprany, 224 Itue de 
A. WILSON 
King Street West, 

T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. 
Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depéor, Ca 


HAnkoLpD Lrp., 35 
Toronto, 
Catherine Street, 
iroand Port Said ; 


DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTcH, Aelbourne, 
Perth, 
PANY, 


Sydney, Brishane, 
West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILUIE 
Well oo N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Rigby, Adelaide, 


AND COMPANY, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OuTsipg PaGE (when available) 





li GUINEAS, 


BeBe cccccccccccescseccesesss SIS 18 © 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column..... 3230 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) cococeccceccesece - $80 


COMPANIES, 


Outside Page .....sseeceeeeesL16 16 0 
Inside Page cccccccccccccccece Milt u 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad co!umn(half- 


width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every audit 
(contatning on an average tit ‘ 8, 
Narrow column, one- third width of pz oan, Ss. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch 
Across two barrow columns, two-Llirds widtuof page, 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “l’ublications of the Week,” 
5s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘Terms: 


al Line 


new 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hal/ Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom ~ . £1 86..01464..072 

Including postage to any 
of the Euylish Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, eo 1 12 6G,,, 0 16 3... 08 3. 
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INETT PRESTON, 
DECEASED, 
CORN EXCHANGE, NOTTINGHAM, 


MARTIN 





MESSRS. J. H. BRADWELL & SONS 


have been favoured with instructions from the Executors to 
SELL BY AUCTION, WITHOUT RESERVE, 


on 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, & FRIDAY, 
APRIL 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1907, 


Removed to the Corn Exchange for Convenience of Sale, the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, FURNITURE, CHINA, ENGRAVINGS, 
SILVER GILT, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, BRONZE, 
ARMOUR, &e. 


The EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of 3,200 Volumes contains many first and 
early editions of Ancient aud Modern English Literature, Standard Works in 
fine bindings, including :— 

Lacroix (Paul) ‘The Eighteenth Century,” Kelmscott Press, Morris (W.), 
Harrod (W.) “History of Mansfield and its Environs, Antiquities s, &c.,”” 1801, 
small 4to, with illustrations, bound in calf, rare. Note.—'This was Sir Colt 
Hoare’s copy. .Rump Songs, 1639 to 1661, 12mo, 1662. ‘* Anglo-Saxon Review,” 
edited by Lady Randoiph Spencer Churchill, 1899-1901, 10 vols. ; a complete 
set of this magnificent production. Thoroton’s (R.) “ Antiquities of Notting- 
hamshire,’”’ 1677, folio, with illustrations and the rare slip of arms and 
imprimatur, calf, rebacked ; tall copy. Thoroton’s ‘‘ History of Nottingham- 
shire,” with additions by J. Throsby, 1797, 3 vols. 4to, about 100 illustrations, 
bound in full calf gilt; a tall and fiue copy. Clements’ (F.) “‘ From Whence 
Nottingham,” 1882-1891, 2 vols. royal 4to, lithographed throughout by the 
author bimself, with decor ative borders, &c., finely bound in panelled and 
inlaid calf; fine copy. Four copies of Deering’s “Nottingham.” Four 
i of Bailey’ s “Annals of Notts.” Bailey (P. J.), “Festus,” a poem, 

1 vol., first edition; rare. Parkyns (Sir Tho.), “The Inn Play, or 
Cornish Hu eg, Wrestler,” 1713 (Nottingham), cuts and MS. notes, old 
» first edition; rare. Parkyns (Sir Tho.), Tutroduction to the Latin 
Tongues, 1717. Kirke White (Henry), ‘‘ Clifton Grove,’’ 1805, 12 vols., boards, 
first edition ; rare. Kirke White (Henry), Autograph: *‘The Septuagint, 
or Greek Old Testament,” 1665, 2 vols. 18mo, morocco; rare. Gray (Mr.), 
Poems, 1768, small 8vo, first collected edition, calf; rare and unique (Note: 
At Page 112 there is an additional verse of the * ay,” written by the poet 
himself, which makes this copy particularly int esting and valuable; the 
volume carries @ very charming tinted bookplate). Byron (Lord), ** Hours of 
Idleness,”” Newark, 1807, small 8vo, boards, entirely uncut, first edition: a 
very fine copy of a rare book. Byron (Lord), Poems, Original and Translated, 
Newark, 1805, crown 8vo, boards, entirely uncut; View ot Newstead, rare, very 
fine copy. Byron (Lord), * Hoursof Idiene Sherwin, 1820, small 8vo, View of 
Newstead, boards, uncut; rare. Nottingham Directory, 1814, small Svo, paper 
covers ; very rare. Notting hain Directory, 11s rail Svo, pa uper covers ; rare. 
An exceptional « collection of old Bibles, including Tyndale’ s 1551, Bishop's 
Version 1568, SOME FINE EARLY MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM. 
“‘Nuremburg Chronicle,” * 1493, large foho, finely printed in Gothic letters, with 
2,000 curious woodcuts, large copy, 18} in by 13 in., oak boards, covered with 
old leather. A large number beautifully bound books in morocco, calf, &. 

DOCUMENTS AND LETTERS relating to the St. Albans and Clifton 
Families, William aud Mary Howitt, John Hicklin, Gilbert Wakefield, and 
Robert Millhouse. Autograph Orders of Charles IL, William UL, and 
George II. Old Engravings and Maps of Nottingham. Large Engravings 
suitable for traming. CHOICE MOROCCO BOUND ALBUM, CONTAIN- 
ING ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF OLD MASTERS. Curious Old Deeds, 
Letters, &. 

INTERESTING CURIOS, COINS, &c. 
DECORATIVE CHINA. 
SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FINE DIAMOND CUT GLASS. 
A NOBLE WARWICK SHAPED OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE BOWL and 
other pieces. 
TWO MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN SILVER GILT TANKARDS 
AND COVERS. 

TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER (1725), and a PAIR OF RICHLY 
EMBOSSED OVIFORM VASES AND COV ERS, all elaborately ornamented ; 
also other fine old SILVER items. 

The BRONZES are of an uncommon nature and of curious designs. 

Among the UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ARMOUR will be found a VERY 
ANCIENT CHAIN SHIRT, Helmets inlaid with gold and set with precious 
stones, Cromwellian Helmets, Specimen Swords, Rapiers, Claymores, and 
Daggers. 

RARE WHEEL-LOCK 17th CENTURY SPORTING RIFLE (most 
elaborately decorated). 
16th CENTURY CROSS BOW. 
COLLECTION OF BOER WAR RELICS, 
FRAMED PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND ETCHINGS. 
FINE INLAID ELIZABETHAN NONSUCH CHEST, 
with original spring lock ; 
VERY FINE OLD OAK CROMWELLIAN 
TABLE 
(10ft. lin. long, 2ft. Llin. wide), carved front rail, on six solid turned legs, 
and front rail. 
FINE OLD OAK SPECIMEN CHOIR STALL 
from Chester Cathedral, with Miserere, finely carved with Tudor Roses and 
Vine (from the late Dr. Lawson Tait’s collection), 

INLAID SHERATON SIDEBOARD WITH BOWED FRONT. 
SET OF SIX SINGLE AND TWO ARM CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, 
with carved openwork backs, in fine condition, a really fine set. 
TWELVE-LEGGED CROMWELLIAN OAK GATE TABLE. 

ENGLISH OAK CHAIR, with elaborately carved back and inlaid checker 
pattern side rails, 17th century. 

HANDSOME AND RICHLY INLAID SHERATON SIDEBOARD. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE LABORATORY. 
Sale to commence at 10.30 o'clock each day. 

The whole will be on View on Tuesday, April 23rd, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
in the Corn Excbange. which is situate in Thurland Street, one minute’s 
walk from the Great Market Place, three minutes from Victoria Station 
G.N.R. and G.C. Railways), and ten minutes from the Midland Railway 

tation. 

Speiesicn by Catalogue only (6d. each), admitting one person to view. 

es are Now Ready, and may be obtained at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
Thurlas Street, Nottingham. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH REPORT 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9th, 1907, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ............c::.0++-:++« Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP .........-. sdieileguaacaaae Yen 21,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS .........ccscceceesessee0s vesseee Yen 14,550,000 
PRESIDENT.—KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 


KOKICHE SONODA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
RIEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE OPDAGIRI, Esq. 


TCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq. HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, Esq. | FOKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 
BRANCHES— 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. HONOLULU. NAGASAKI SAN FRANCISCO, 
BOMBAY. KOLE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAI 
CHEFOO. LIAO YANG NEW YORK. DAIREN (Dalny), 
CHANGCHUN, LONDON, OSAKA. TIELING. 
HANKOW. LYONS. PEKING, TIENTSIN. 
HONG KONG. FENGTIEN RYOJUN TOKIO. 
(Mukden) (Port Arthur) 
HEAD OFFICE..........-.0-seecceccesece YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of ths 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Half-year ended December 31st, 1906. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 793,908,% 
broug ht forward from last Account, amount to yen 10,447,258.%, of which 
yen 7,436,141.** have been deducted for Carrent Expenses, Interests, &e., leaving 
a balance of yen 3,011,147.** for appropriation. 

The Directors now propose that yen 350,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
and yen 500,000.°° to the Special Kexerve Fund. From the remainder the 
Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, which 
will absorb yen 720,000. on the old shares and yen 540,000. on the new shares, 
making a total of yen 1,260,000., 

The Balance, yen 901,147.?* will be carried for bee ard to the credit of next Account, 

<I YAMAKAWA, Chairman. 

_ Head OMe, | Yokohama, March 9th, 1907. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES. Y. 
21,000,000.° ° ® 
13,700,000. 9° 





December 31st, 1906, 





Capital paid up 
Reserve Funds 











Reserve for Doubtful Debts............sseecesececccecccs 32,412.03 6 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, 

Purmtere, Be. oo cccccccccscccseccceccoccecessccceseces 202,448,° 7° 
Notes in Circulation ......ccccccccccsccccccscccccccerses 7,285,224.988 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &€C.) ..........seeeeeeeeseeeses 122,963,332.°8 6 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted. peepee. and other 

Sums due by the Bank . 109,526, 737.97 
Dividends Unclaimed..........scscccsscecsees erecoccccee 5,277.9" * 
Amount brought forward from last Account .........+..- 793, 908,006 


cocccsccccovecececocccccs  Sh7,339.° 96 


Net Profit for the past Half-year 









Yen 277,726,581.° > 4 
Cash Account— ASSETS. Y. Y. 
In Hand ......45- TITTTTITi TTT itt Tite 18,779,045.° 7 
BENG ancccccrvescescneevesesscncs 11,528,692.° 6 930,307,788.° ¢2 
Investments in Public Securities .........c.sceeeeesscecs 20,623,682.° 3! 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. .........cceeecees 102,195,645.° 14 
Bills receivable and other Sams due to the Bank.......... 121,844,798,.9? 7 
Bullion and Poreigt MaMa cc cccccccescoccccccececcceccces 806,628.96 © 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &. ......+++++++ 1,948,028.9 +8 


Yen 277,726,5819 3? 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 














To Current Expenses, Interests, &c. .. 


Y. 
7,436,141.9 $1 
To Reserve Fund 35 






To Special Reserve Fund 500,000.° 9@ 
To Dividend— 
yen 6. per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.° 9° 
AND 1,260,000.° °° 
yen 4.% per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 540,000, °° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .........e.+6 901,147.° 2 * 


Yen 10,447,288.0°5 





” 


By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1906............. . 793,908,° © ° 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Hulf-year ending 
December 31st, 1906 ......sccecccecesccccscesccsccscce 9,008,880.°" * 


Yon rs ere 


We om —-y the ay Accounts in detail, comparing them with ‘the 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and 
Agencies, and have found them to be correct. We have further inspected the 
Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loaps, Advances, 
&c., and have found them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of 


the Bank. 
NOBUO TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 





} Auditors. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO 


—which can be played by hand or with 
music rolls—is the only piano which can 


be correctly called the “ complete piano.” 



















IS 


Although the Pianola provides a perfect technique, and is absolutely submissive to 
the musical taste of the performer, yet this provision of key-striking ability is not in 
itself sufficient to the requirements of the real lover of music. Something that will 
provide an authoritative guide to the interpretation of an unfamiliar composition is 
indispensable. The Metrostyle, which can only be used in conjunction with the Pianola 
and the Pianola Piano, accomplishes this essential need, and thus places the Pianola 


Piano in an unassailable position of musical efficiency. 


The Metrostyle is not in the least degree arbitrary, but can be called to one’s aid 
in the interpretation of a bar, a passage, or the whole of a composition. The Metrostyle 
would not have been possible if the great authorities had withheld their co-operation, 
but, recognising the absolute subjection of the Pianola to personal feeling, such masters 
as Grieg, Rosenthal, Paderewski, &c., &c., have indicated their interpretations, and 
these can at any instant be reproduced or referred to by any one who owns a Pianola 


Piano. 


The piano part of the Pianola Piano—the Steck Piano—is one of the few first-class 
pianos of the world, and one that would be singled out from any collection as an 
instrument of peculiar beauty of tone, and easy responsiveness of action. The player 
part—the Pianola—is the standard by which all other piano-players are compared. It 
includes the Metrostyle, which is a more complete guide to interpretation than the 


composer's Own score, since it gives the actual interpretation of great musicians. 


Thus the Pianola Piano can fully justify its claim to completeness, and in musical 


efficiency cannot be approached by any other piano, 


We shall be glad to give demonstrations to all interested, and a full description is 


given in our Catalogue B.B. Write for it. 


The Pianola Piano can be obtained on the Deferred Payment System, and we will 


take pianos of the ordinary type in part exchange. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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HUMBER CARS 
AND THEIR USERS. 





from a letter 
in the Royal 


The following is an _ extract 
received from a Commander 
Navy :— 

“T have just given up my 10-12 Humber car 
and I feel that I ought to tell you the great satis- 
faction it has given me. I have run it about 7,000 
miles in ten months without any trouble whatever, 
and have driven it hard, too. In its place I 
purchased a 15 h.p. Humber. I have only run 
it about 150 miles, but it is a revelation ; the way 
it sweeps along the road and takes hills is perfectly 
marvellous, and it is absolutely quiet. 


“«The Humber Purr’ is well known, and I 
heartily congratulate you on your new 15 h.p. 
model; it is beautiful to look at, and still more 
beautiful to drive.” 





Prices from £270. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
FREE TRIALS ARRANGED. 


HUMBER, Limited, 


Dept. 37, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C., and 60-64 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


$$. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “England in the Age of Wycliffe,” && 
With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 6s, Gd. net 


“It would surpass the ingenuity of Carlyle’s 
to make this story dull. Mr. Trevelyan hans told te ae praia 
not inadequate to the greatness of its actual circumstances 
narrative advances like a pageant to the sound of music ; a. 
true history, but history charged with a fine enthusiasm ne 
embedded in a style full of a grave and noble eloquence,” ° = 


—DAILY NEws, 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA, p, 
YOsABURO TAKEKOSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet, with 
Preface by Baron SHIMPEI GoTo, Chief of the Civil Adminis 
tration. Translated by GEorRGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo, With 
Map and 38 Illustrations, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘Supplies just the kind of information that is wanted. It has 
almost the value of a Blue-book.”—SPECTATOR. 
st 
THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN BRITISH 
INDUSTRY: a Study of Business Organisation. By Heyry 
W. Macrosty, B.A., Lecturer, London School of Economics, 
and Examiner in Commerce, Birmingham University. gy 
9s. net. : ’ 
“The whole subject of industrial combinations, whether for the 
purpose of production or of regulating prices, is a fascinating one 
and Mr. Macrosty’s book is a mine of information bearing upon 
the problem in its various phases. The word ‘trust’ is not used 
by the writer in a condemnatory sense, and he—rightly, we think 
—sums up the situation by saying that, so far as the interests 
of the community are concerned, the movement which he has so 
exhaustively described is not at present dangerous, but that ‘it 
contains, like every new development, great and new possibilities 




















WORKS: BEESTON (Notts) and COVENTRY. alike for good and evil.’”—TRIBUNE. 
Liverpool: 27-33 Leece i 33 Blackfriars THE WHOLE ART OF CARAVANNING: 
St. Birmingham: 280 Broad St. Nottingham: Greyfriar Gate. Soousaee Gusee, "Gah to Matetines foun fomnet 
Southampton: 27 London Road. and 16 other Illustrations in the ‘Text, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 
THE Waive 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——— 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 








A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 





“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFRED Gibson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 


nud Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Tennyson’s Lover's 





Tales, 1833; The Strange Gentleman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Furce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold's Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1858 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; 


Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1878 ; Jane Eyre, 
3 vols., 1847 ; Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Alice in Wonderland, 1365 or 1866 ; 
Chaneer, 6 vols., 1845; Churchill’s Poems, 3 vols., 1844.—EDWARD BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Ajlenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A largo sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 86. APRIL, 1907. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1.—Articles. 
THE CEREMONIAL BOOK OF CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENNETOS, 
By Professor Bury, LL.D. 
MOTES AND NORMAN CASTLES IN IRELAND. By Gopparp H. Onpry, 
ENGLAND AND THE OSTEND COMPANY. By Geratp B. Hertz. 
FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. By Professor Vinocraporr, D.C.L. 
2.—Notes and Documents. 
THE TWELVE CONCLUSIONS OF THE LOLLARBDS. 
Cronts, B.D. 
TWO LETTERS ADDRESSED TO CROMWELL. 


By the Rev. H. S. 


By Professor Fiata, 
L.D. 
A MEMOIR OF QUEEN MARY CAROLINE OF NAPLES. By RB. M, 
JouNSTON. 
AND OTHERS. 
3.—Reviews of Books. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 420. APRIL, 1907. 8vo, price 6s. 
I. LORD ACTON’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
II. PEASANT STUDIES IN FRENCH FICTION. 
Ill, THE LAND QUESTION. 
IV. THE PLEIADE AND THE ELIZABETHANS. 
V. COLONIAL PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 
VI. JOHN EVELYN. 
VII. LAMARTINE AND ELVIRE. 
Vill. THE MENACE OF THE DESERT. 
Ix. SANCTA SANCTORUM. . 
X. GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
XI, POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE COUNTRY. 


4.—Short Notices. 





‘ 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, and CALCUTTA. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10s. 6d.) 

3s. 6d.; Cruikshank Water-Colours by Grego (20s. net), §s.; Creevey 
Papers, 2 vols. (32s.), 10s. 6d. ; Esoteric Anthropology, 5s. ; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. 
£12; History Secret Proceedings of Jesuits (15s.), 5s. 6d.—Catalogues free. 
Books bought in any quantity HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birm’ham, 
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«a ROMANCE TO READ AND READ 
AGAIN WITH NEVER CEASING 
DELIGHT.”—Observer. 


Arminel of the West 


Mr. John Trevena has, says the “Observer,” 
“written a novel that will win him fame.” 
It fulfils, says the ‘“‘Manchester Courier,” 


“all the expectations created by the same 
author’s ‘Pixy published 
anonymously last autumn. It is, altogether, a 


in Petticoats,’ 


notable achievement.” The Western Country 
of Devon and Cornwall, says the “Daily 
Telegraph,” “is getting a very notable 
band of novelists to render its romance. 
The latest accession to their numbers is 
Mr. John Trevena, whose early story, ‘A Pixy 
in Petticoats,’ won him golden opinions, and 
WHOSE NEW BOOK, ‘ARMINEL OF THE WEST,’ 


WILL MAKE HIM MANY NEW FRIENDS.” 


, 


Ask for these books at your Library or Booksellers’. 


ARMINEL OF THE WEST. JOHN TREVENA. 6s, 
THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. JANE WARDLE. 6s, 
PRIVY SEAL: his Last Venture. FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 6s, 
EXTON MANOR. ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 6s, 
A BUNCH OF BLUE RIBBONS. GEORGE MORLEY. 6s, 
KITS WOMAN. MRS, HAVELOCK ELLIS. $s. 6d. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Limited, 





The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen. 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST. 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 


*“*I am very pleased with my pon; it is perfect in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards, 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


SOLD BY 


MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


ENGLISU MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [ Tuesday. 





Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK, 


THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 


Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The ATHENXUM.—“ There is no feature of the present situation in the 
Far East that he does not touch upon, always with illumination, not seldom 
with deep-reaching insight.” 





5th AND CHEAPER EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS 
AFRICA. 


Being a Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst the Game 





of the Far Interior of South Africa. By FREDERICK 
COURTENEY SELOUS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

17th EDITION, REVISED. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


2nd EDITION READY NEXT WEEK, 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 
The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. 
HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor 
Divinity at Cambridge. Second Edition, Svo, 15s. 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH 
INLAND BIRDS. 


3y ANTHONY COLLETT. With Coloured and Outline 
Plates of Eggs by Eric Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Collett’s book is so good that it calls for 
little notice.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Anthony Collett’s admirable volume.” 
The GUARDIAN.—“ An excellent piece of work, wich shows a thorough 
acquaintance with the majority of the species.” 


By 


of 











JOHN GLYNN. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOW DOTH THE SIMPLE 
SPELLING-BEE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MADAME DE TREYMES. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
FIELDING. 
REISSUE, WITH NEW APPENDIX, 

FIELDING. By Avstixy Dopsoy. 


Library Edition, 2s. net. Popular Edition, 1s, 61. 


[ Eng 
} 
TOM JONES. 
Roxburgh binding, 5s, net each. 


VOLUME |. JUST PUBLISHED. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 











Crown Svo. 


lish Men of Lette 


2 vols. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each; 
[Library of English Classics. 


TURE. Edited by L. H. BAILEY Fully Illustrated In 4 vols, 
Vol. I.—Farms: Region Soils, Farm Plans, Atmosphere. Imperial 8vo, 
21s. net. 





THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY. By 
BOLTON HALL, Assisted by R. F. POWELL, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


ECONOMICS. By Professor Frank W. BLACKMAR, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. 


By Mrs. ROMANES. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“* With the author of this work the study of the Port Royal community has 
evidently been a labour of love; some would say that, by temperament and 
inclination, as well as by virtue of her study of the subject, she is particularly 
well qualified for the task she has undertaken.......a creditable addition to our 
literature of religious movement.”—Standard. 


IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS 


From a Strategical and Commercial Aspect. With Special 
Reference to the Japanese Alliance. By Colonel A. M. 
MURRAY, R.A. With a Preface by Field-Marshal The 
EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


A Commentary on his Life and Character. By WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN WHEELER, 
Author of “The Coronation Durbar,” &c. With Photogravure 
Portrait, demy 8vo, 9s. net. [Ready next week, 


JUST OUT.—OVER 10,000 COPIES SOLD. 


HER SON. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “The Hill,” “ Brothers,” 
“Face of Clay,” &c. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 411.—APRIL, 1907.—6s. 


Lasover anp Socrartism in AusTraLia. | Tur Cuaractrer or Gortne. By Prof. 
Tux Iscome Tax. By Benjamin P. Hume Brown. 
Tue CoLoniaL CONFERENCE. 


Taylor. 
Newman anp MANNING. 
Tue GeRMaN ELECTIONS. 
Freperro Writiam MAITLAND. 


Joun Evetry. By John C. Bailey. 
Tue Iatsn University Question. 


By Tae Derivation oF THE Moperyn 


Sir Frederick Pollock. Horse. By Prof. J. C. Ewart. 
Tas Mars Founsction or tae Hovse | (Lllustrated.) 

or Lorps. Tue Prosrects or CONSTITUTIONAL 
Tae First Eart or Lytrox. GoveERNMENT ws Russia, 


Mr. HALDANE AND THE Army. ' Inpex to Vou. CCVI, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXViI. Little Tom Clement. | 


By Rorseran Horst. 
A HUNTING RETROSPECT. 
SEARCHING THE COVERTS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITY RACKETS. 
IRISH GAME PROTECTION. 
THE CHESHIRE HUNT CRISIS. 
The Turf—Hunting—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c, 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are an ything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, whier, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “‘ Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


——— 


1875 1907 


The 


Church 
Quarterly Review. 


APRIL, 1907. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


Commencing with the APRIL NUMBER 
(now veady), the Subscription Rate is— 


10s. per annum, post-free, 
instead of 20s. 


Single Copies 3s., instead of 6s, 


There will be no change in the style or 


character of the Review, but some articles 





will be signed. 


Contents of the APRIL 


NUMBER ayre:— 


| Among the 


| 
| Ecelesiastical Courts. 


The Benedictine Abbey of Westminster, 
By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


'The Sweating of Women’s Labour. 
By THOMAS HOLMES. 


| Euripides and his Modern Interpreters. 
By E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 


The Religious Crisis in France. 


By the COMTESSE DE FRANQUEVILLE 
(Lady Sophia Palmer). 





|The Gospel History and its Transmission. 


The “Church Quarterly Review” may be 
obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


the Publishers, 


Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and CoO., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, London, E.C. 
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From ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


IMPERIALISM. 
HAMILTON. 


lish study of Alexander Hamilton, in t 


ALEXANDER 
TRIBUNE.— An En 
wealth, was urgently 2! 
A IN 
cane Map. New Edition. 


STANDARD.—“ It is 
ther with brains, “ 
. PALLY ¥. E WS.— Mr. Bradley's book 


THe TTRK. Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


STAN 


ed. 


knowledge, and skill.” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Demy vo, 5s. net. 
It is an old saying ‘There is always room at the top.’ Mr. Bradley has got there with ‘Canada in the Twentieth Century,’ a book which 


An Essay by FREDERICK OLIVER. 
e@ GO! 


NATION.—“ Mr. Clark’s book is worthy of careful and discriminating study.” 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OWEN THOMAS. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


A Study in Social Democracy. 


THE COLONIES. 


With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


main of thought the main founder of the United States as a comprehensive common- 


With 50 Full-page Illustrations 


is one of the most illuminating contributions to a study of Greater Britain that have appeared in recent years.” 


LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALASIA, 


By Victor 8. 


DARD.—*“ Dr. Clark has made a careful and an impu:tial study of Australasian political and social conditions.” 


By Colonel 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—** This comprehensive work of Colonel Owen Thomas should prove of the utmost value to farmers, colonists, and capitalists 


ho have an eye on South Africa.” 
q MORNING POST.—‘* 


A well-known authority on the theory and practice of farming at home and abroad.” 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Srarrorp Ransome, C.E. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Review of Engineering and Industrial South Africa under the New Conditions. 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS. 


With a Coloured Map, large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Dependencies. 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


Studies in the Administration of Tropical 


SPECTATOR.—“‘ Mr. Ireland has laid us under a great obligation by this and kindred works. Of the nine units he treats of, six are British, one French, one 
Dutch, and one American, and bis criticism has therefore a comparative as well as a positive value.” 
, 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT OF THE RECENT INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF 


GERMANY. By EARL DEAN HOWARD, Ph.D. 
CONTENTS.—I. Industrial Progress in General. II. Economic Conditions in Germany before 
of the Various Industries. V. Industrie! Capacity of the German. VI. Industrial Education. VII. The 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


» 1871. IIT. Progress m Germany since 1871. 


IV. Growth 


German Working-man. VIII. Conclusion. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE—AND BEFORE. by Joun Nisser, late Conservator of Forests, 


Burma. 2 vols. 
A valuable work of reference, 


With Frontispiece to each vol., Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


SPECTATOR,—“ Mr. Nisbet is a recognised authority on his subject.......He has probably secn as much as any European can expect to see of Burmese life 


and character.” 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A New Series of 60 Maps and Plans prepared from 


Ordnance and other Surveys under the Direction of T. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., &c. Half-morocco, er. 8vo, 14s. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA, Compiled 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and Edited, with Additions, by JAMES BURGESS, C.LE., LL.D., &e. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE NATIVE RACES OF 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


With $2 Full-page Illustrations. 


NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. By C. H1xt-Toor. 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By A. WERNER, 


under the of J. G. 


Half-morocco, crown 


Direction 


idited by Norracore W. Tuomas, M.A. 
A Series of Illustrated Ethnegraphical Handbooks intended to convey accurate information ina popular and readable form. Fully 


NATIVES OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


By W. Crookes, B.A, 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 
With 52 Full-page Illustratious 


By NortucoTre W. THomas, 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. With other Essays. By 
Smpney Leg. Author of “A Life of William 
Shakespeare,” &c. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Review of Reviews.—‘‘ Mr. Sidney Lee, the greatest 
of our Shakespearean scholars, has done well to 
collect together and issue the series of interesting 
stuiies of Shakespeare and the modern drama...... 
in this fasciuating volume.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LAFCADIO 


HEARN. By Etizapern Bistanp. 2 vols., 
fully Illustrated, 8vo, 24s. net 

Since his untimely death in 1904, the fame of 
Lafeadio Hearn as one of the masters of English 

rose in his generation has been constantly growing. 

earn’s life was interesting and romantic in the 
extreme. 

Daily Telegraph.—“* The two volumes will spread 
abroad a tardy knowledge about one of the most 
interesting personalities among the writers of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century....... He 
reminds one of De Quincey, Poe, and Stevenson.” 


THE TRAVELS OF THE KING. 


Charles II. in Germany and Fianders, 1654-1660, 
By Eva Scort, Author of “* The King in Exile,” 
“Rupert, Prince Palatine,” &c. Demy svo, 
Illustrated, 15s. net. 

Daily News.—** Not only of interest for its own 
take, but it must be known iu order to understand 
properly the Restoration period. Miss Scott writes 
with authority and with charm. 

THEIR 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS: 
GEOLOGICAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL DISTRIBUTION. By R. F. Scuarrr, 
B.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. Large crown 8vo, Lilus- 
trated, 7s. 6d. net. 

The subject which Dr. Scharff discusses appeals 
not only to the Biologist and Geologist, but asa 
contribution to the Geographical history of Europe 
this work will arouse the interest of a much wider 
circle of readers. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By E. 
Ray Lanxester, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.B.S., 
&c. Demy 8vo, with about 60 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Aberdeen Free Press.—‘* We commend the volume 
very cordially to those who wish to learn at first 
hand, from an accurate and attractive writer, what 
modern science has to say regarding the great 


NEW NOVELS at 6s. cach. 
The most successful 
nove! of the year. 


FIGHTING CHANCE. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


With 14 Illustrations by Frep Prcram. 
[Fourth Impression, 

Birmingham Daily Post.—* A siugularly fasci- 
nating picture of New York: life.” 

Deily Mav.—*“Itis an admirably written and 
constructed story, in which interest is aroused 
from the very beginning, and to which 
it is possible to return with agreeable anticipa- 
tion.” 

Black and White——‘*One recommends it to 
one’s friends in the certainty that they will 
eujoy it.” 


CONFLICT. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 


Author of “For Heart-o’-Gold,” “An April 
Princess,”’ &c. 

Tall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Will have a note of 
actuality for all who concern themselves with 
the newer development in woman’s life, and 
its fresh sincerity has a charm that is not to 
be undervalued.” 


THE COUNTY ROAD. 
By ALICE BROWN, 


Author of “ Paradise,” “ King’s End,” &c. 

Crown.—‘‘* The County Road’ comes to us 
with the fragrance of an old-fashioned posy 
The book is a collection of steries of New 
England life, packed full of the simple wislom 
of people whose days have been lived very close 
tothe soil, and instinct with the sounds and 
scents of country things.” 








problems of man’s origin and destiny.” 





RUSSIA AND REFORM. By Bernarp 


"ares. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Standard.—** As in a mirror the whole constitu- 
tion of Russia as its exists to-day is reflected in 
these pages, and every phase of national activity is 
passed under review. Mr. Pares writes with ample 
knowledge gathered with infinite patience on the 
spot. We have no hesitation in saying that this is the 
best book on Russia that has appeared during the 
last decade.” 


SPINOZA. A Handbook to the Ethics. 


By J. Attaxson Picton, Author of ‘ The 
Religion of the Universe,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS & ESSAYS. 


With an Apology by G. Berrarp Suaw. Con- 
taining as well a Word on the Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays of G. Bervard Shaw by 
James Hunexer. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
net the set. 

Standarvd.—“ The essays have all the writer's 
characteristic vivacity, wit, and ingenuity......Much 
of the writing of these papers is like the dialogue of 
Mr. Shaw's plays. It is......sparkling with epigram, 
satire, and whimsical humour.” 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected and Arranged by 
Kare M. Warrey, Lecturer in English Lan- 
guage and Literature at Westtiell College 
(University of Loudon), and Deputy Assistant- 
Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for 
Women (University of London). With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Stoproxrp Brooxe, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pp., 7s. 6d. net; also 
in 6 parts, cloth, Is. net each. 

Athenzum.—“ Sound literary jud¢cment, scholastic 
experience, and knowledge of best English 
writers of all ages are employed with happy results.” 

British Weekly.—‘' The choice of the extracts 
reveals throughout the highest critical judgment 
and good taste,” 


New Edition for 1307. 


+] . 

O’GORMAN'’S MOTOR POCKET- 
BOOK. An Elementary Instruction Book on 
Motor-Cars and their Handling. By Menvry 
O’Gormay, M.Inst.E.E., M.Inst.Mech.E, En- 
larged to 725 pp., with 301 Illustrations, full 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

Autocar.—**‘No automobilist, be he maker, 
amateur, or professional driver, can afford to be 
without this really wonderfully compiled com- 
pendium of automobile information...... Every 
motorist shoull possess this book.” 


the 


Messrs. Constahie will have pleasure in forwarding a Complete Ciassified Catalogue of their Publications or 


Detalied Prospectuses on application. 


1I0 ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCSSSOOOOOOS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


By A. C. BENSON. Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Daily Mail.—* The book is beautifully written...... To those who were deeply moved by 
The Upton Letters,’ ‘ Beside Still Waters’ provides a fresh feast of thought and fancy.” 


LONEWOOD CORNER: 


By JOHN HALSHAM, Author of “ Idlehurst.”” Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING & EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-General R. 8S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B., F.R.G.S, With several Coloured Plates and 

a large number of Illustrations, oblong 4to, 21s. net. 
Truth says :—“ The text is lively and entertaining, and it is studded with illustrations from the author's 
drawings which reveal him as a clever artist whose rare gift of humour is particularly evident in hi5 


pictures of native life.”’ 
By the Rev. 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH. 


FATHER HUGH BENSON, Author of ‘*The Light Invisible,” &c. Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘*‘The whole book, no matter what our individual aspect may be, is profoundly 
interesting, and intellectually refreshing.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: 


By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5s. net. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ A careful, delicate, and subtle portrait of one who has renounced his lady 
for his literary art...... It is a consistent and successful study of temperament.” 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 1804-1813 


DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION. By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. 
Translated by LEONARD HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post S8vo, 5s. net. (Immediately. 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: introductory 


Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s, od, net. 
{In the press. 


WAR AND THE WORLD’S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., Author of *‘ Cavalry: its Past and Future,” “ Evolution of Modern 
Strategy from 18th Century to Present Time.” With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Jn the press. 


THE CASE OF SiR JOHN  FASTOLF, 


AND OTHER HISTORICAL STUDIES. By the Rev. D, WALLACE DUTHIE. Large 


post 8vo, 5s. net. [In the press. 
A VISION OF INDIA. By Sripvyey Low. 


SECOND EDITION. With 32 pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Sir Cuartes Crostuwaite, K.C.S.1., late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, and 
Member of the Indian Council, says:—‘‘ Full of information in a picturesque shape on the form and 
problems of Indian life—altogether a remarkable book.” 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 
2 
STUDIES FRUM COURT LIFE IN THE LATER YEARS OF LOUIS XIV. ByG. F. BRADBY. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. With Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Standard.—‘“ Written with scholarly care and with a fine sense of historical perspective...... There is 
much in the picture which is of dramatic and abiding interest.” 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 
Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of “The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &c. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Dr. ANDREW WILs0N, in the Illustrated London News, says:—‘‘ This volume gives to me, as it must 
impart to others, just that knowledge of recent advances im chemistry and physics which should be in 
the possession of every man with any pretensions to culture at all.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WINDOVER TALES. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, [Thursday next. 
Author of “ Under the White Cockade,” “A Bachelor in Arcady,” &c. 


." As the title suggests, the tales are those of the author’s own North Country. The sob and the glee 
of the wind alike blow through the book, and the clean, strong scent of the uplands moves across 


the pages. 
POISON ISLAND. By A. T. Quitier-Covcn (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Truth says:—“ There is enough of thrilling adventure in ‘ Poison Island’ to satisfy the boy, and 
enough of ‘ Q’ to delight the man.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: a Story of Colonial Life. 


By “‘COLONEL A.” 
Spectator.—** Written with humour, with the full knowledge which makes reticence possible, and 
with irony which is never unpleasant....... In addition to the instructive picture of Colonial life there 
is a skilfully managed love-story.” 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. By Jonny Barvert. 


Daily Graphic.—** Something of the weakness as well as of the romantic charm of the Prince's 
personality 1s conveyed in these pages, which are full of adventure, both amatory and warlike.” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT & MR. ANSTRUTHER. 





A COUNTRYMAN’S 
HORIZONS. 
[On Thursday next. 


a Study in Limitations. 








By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” [On May 8th. 





“THE BEST 3s. 6d. SERIES 
MARKET......THE PAPER IS QUITE EXCEL. 
LENT, AND THE PRINT IS FINE AND CLEAR,” 

—Patt Maru Gazerre, 


WATERLOO LIBRARY 


CROWN 8vo, 38. Gd. EACH voLUME 


This Series comprises some of the Best 
Works of Modern Authors. The Volumes 
are weil printed, and issued in a neat Cloth 
Binding of Special Design. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUVEp, 


ON THE 





By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
THE WHITE COMPANY, 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Speaker.—“ A notable and vory brilliant work of 
genius.” 


RODNEY STONE. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


Punch,—* There is not a dull page in it from first 
to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended 
and inspired by a master hand.” 


UNCLE BERNAC. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Reaches everywhero a high 


literary level.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
*‘KOROSKO.’ 


With 4 Full-page Illustrations. 
Daily News.—‘ A fine story, the interest of which 
arrests the reader's attention at the start and holds 
it to the close.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, 


And other Stories of War and Sport. 
With a Frontispiece. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘' The battle picture is perfect 
of its kind, Altogether the volume is admirable,” 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 
THE CRUISE OF THE 
*‘CACHALOT.’ 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart, 


Times.—* A book which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the sea.” 
THE 


LOG OF A SEA WAIF: 


Being the Recollections of the First 
Four Years of my Sea Lite. ° 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Arruvr Twip.r. 


World.—‘* This masterly presentation of the 
humours, hardships, and minor tragedies of life in 
the forecastle.” 


By H. 





RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ The story is a capital one, 
and the interest never flags for a moment,” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


With a Frontispiece. 
Spectator.— Mr. Anstey has once more shown 
himself to be an artist and a humourist of uncommoa 
and enviable merit.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
THE 


GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, Sketches of Natural History 
and Rura! Life. 


With Tlnstrations. 


Saturday Review.—“ Delightful sketches. The 
lover of the country can hardly fail to be fascinated 
whenever he may happen to open the pages.” 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
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